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¢ book. To see Rome aright, you must grow to 
Ohe nil de I. it,—you must rise toit. The first beggar you 
meet will not be Belisarius; the first banquet of 
which you partake may have neither egg nor 
apple in it; the first costume you notice may be 
that of a snuffy cleric, supplemented by a 
yellowish umbrella: but, if you stay long 
enough, there will come to you a realisation of 
your highest anticipations, your rarest imagin- 
The City of Cities. | ings,—a perception, in a word, of all the majesty, 
pathos, and poetry of the city. 
nw A distrust of Rome and its ascendency over 
thought, opinion, and doctrine, and a fear lest he 
VERY one who has might lose instead of gain by his visit, were in 
visited Rome, or has| M. Wey’s heart when he sallied forth on the 
longed to do so, will) morrow after his arrival. He saw some muddy 
find pleasure in M.| streets without footways; some mean arched 
Wey’s handsome work, shops, with narrow doorways, which reminded 
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fold in a cold grey circle behind him, and form, 
with the portal, a sort of scorpion with a double 
tail. The immensity of the proportions did not 
strike him. He noticed that the open space was 
well paved, and that a carriage drew up at the 
foot of the great steps which looked curiously 
small, and that two or three ants got out of it. 
But all seemed to him commonplace, or, as 
he phrased it, ‘‘an abuse of the permission to 
pile stone on stone for the amusement of the 
eye.” Nothing stirred him, till the abbé whis- 
pered, “that small, low roof on that corner of 
bare wall yonder, is the roof of the Sixtine 
Chapel.” 

He resolved not to enter the church while in 
this state of mind. His friend drew him close 
to the portico, and told him to measure with his 
arms the dimensions of the columns and their 





with its 345 engravings 
and good map, on that 
city of cities (the Urbs, 
the old Romans phrased 
& it), justnow published.* 
Though not written 
specially for the archi- 


him of La Chatre and Dinan; dilapidated walls ; | flutings. On complying, and realising their 
here and there a church among the houses, with | enormous size, he burst out, “Come away,” — 
a shabby modern fagade; and people full of | overwhelmed and discouraged,—“ come away: I 
animation and babble,—the women, noticeably, have no longer any occasion to seek the origin 
in rags, with their hair elaborately dressed. He | of our decline of the last two centuries; from 
came upon an ill-kept court, in which there was | Louis XIII. to Thermidor, all is there, down to 
a large building, with a tolerably new look about | the endive wreaths of our Panthéon Ste. Gene- 








discerning admiration | from this to an open, irregular, unpaved space 
for the remains of the | close by, thoroughly disappointed and disen. 
ancient world and of | chanted, and, seeing a poor alley of squat trees, 
the Middle Ages, leads | g seventeenth-century church, and a mission- 
him to givealmost every | cross on a pedestal, flanked by four boundary- 
particular that either | stones, could scarcely realise that he was not in 


7 . ae 
can desire; while his | Vannes or at Brive, where the lamps had creaked 


quick observation of all | as they swang to and fro in precisely the same 
things belonging to every-day life and to-day | manner, and the rain had fallen as drearily, in 
gives his remarks and descriptions a general and | some old experience. He found his way to the 
living interest. Those who have only studied the Corso. ‘“ Another deception !” he exclaimed. 
works of antiquaries before they visit Rome are | For all that he could see, besides the narrow 
notoriotsly disappointed with the real aspect of | road, with its poor footways, and the number 
the city when they see it for themselves. With} of small shops, where wares of no great value 
their minds full of an anticipation of the sur-| were exposed for sale, he might as well be in 
passing tranquillity of the ruins of the old world | Paris, in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs: 
they are not prepared for the mean streets, the| There was a tall shaft of white marble, to be 
ill-kept courts, the poor shops, the ragged | sure, but it made scarcely the smallest impres- 
people, the cooking of brocoli in large cauldrons | sion upon him, though he found afterwards it 








at the corners of the streets for their consump-| was the Antonine pillar. However, whilst he | 


tion, the black mud under foot, the frequent | was still seeing objects that reminded him only 
immondezzaio, and the terrible smells in the air. | of the smaller French towns, a passer-by uttered 
If they think of a beggar, it is of Belisarius. If) a joyful exclamation of recognition. This proved 
they think of eating and drinking at all, it is of | to be a French abbé, whom he had known in 
the old Roman banquets, beginning ceremoni-| Florence, and who had resided in Rome for 
ously with eggs, and ending with apples. “Ab fifteen years. After they had embraced in the 
ovo ad mala,” they say to themselves. If they | middle of the gutter, they made their way to a 
have thought of Roman costumes, and are not | café to breakfast together. 

artists already bewitched with the dress of the| «TJ ghall take you straight to St. Peter’s,” 
Italian peasantry, they picture to themselves the | said the abbé, whom M. Wey describes as being 
toga alba, chalked to increase the whiteness Pliny, Vitruvius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
thereof; the toga pretevta, guarded about with | Vasari, all resuscitated and incorporated in one 
purple silk; the paludamentum, enriched with | genial being. They set out, passing an inter- 
scarlet and gold lace; and the toga picta, em- minable row of streets of wretched and repulsive 
broidered with needlework. If they have! aspect; but as they walked the abbé filled the 
brought themselves to think of Rome otherwise | dingy places with bright names. ‘Where those 
than as the silent site of the successive struc- | two lanes divide, is the Albergo del Orso, where 
tural works of the kings, the republic, and the | Montaigne lodged,” he remarked, whilst his 
emperors, in fine, their expectations are filled in| companion was absolutely laughing at the ugli- 
with the results of classic learning, or of Byronic| ness around. ‘ Nothing changes in Rome,” he 
sentimentalism. M. Wey will change all this. | added; “and the market people put up their 


Advised to leave Florence, on account of the 
state of his health, he tells us, he arrived, one 
misty night, at the Roman railway terminus. A 
friend was awaiting him, who first despatched 
his luggage to his house, and then conducted 
him to a dirty trattoria, in a mean-looking street, 
to partake of supper. He concluded from this 
first hasty introduction to Rome that he was in a 
small tavern in a remote and deserted suburb, 
and was astonished when his friend informed 
him he was in one of the principal quarters, that 
he had crossed the end of the Piazza di Spagna, 
and supped at the renowned restawrateur’s of the 
Via de’ Condotti. This is the key-note of M. Wey’s 





wagons under that gateway, where the Bordelais 
gentleman dismounted with his suite.”” And so on, 
with a hundred distracting names and a hundred 
souvenirs, past the bridge of San Angelo, with 
Hadrian’s mausoleum crowning it, to the end of 
the Borgo Nuovo, where, from the bottom of the 
Piazza Rusticucci, the facade of St. Peter’s was 
in sight. ‘ This was the great deception of the 
day,” writes M. Wey. He had hoped that his 
strong expectation of not being surprised would 
have helped him to some new impressions as he 
looked upon it, but as he drew nearer and 
nearer, he only seemed to be gazirfg at a build- 
ing that must have been erected after the 
engravings were made with which he was so 
familiar. There was a cold grey sky. The pale 





*Rome. By Francis Wey, London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1872, 


columns of Bernini, as he advanced, seemed to 


tect or antiquary, M./ jit, and a portico crowded with soldiers. This|viéve.” But his companion would not budge. 
’ i j ¢ ss ! . . 
Wey’s appreciating and | was the palace of the Barberini. He turned | He assured him that the more he studied the 


! 


building the more unforeseen revelations he 
| would find in it; all its faults were on its sur- 
| face; and once seen, which they were at the 
| first glance, they would oppress him no more; 
and by degrees a surprise, which would develop 
| into wondrous admiration, would take possession 
'of his soul. “As soon as you can appreciate 
St. Peter’s you will have taken a great step,” he 
added. 

However, they turned away without entering 
the church, to allow the abbé to attend a recep. 
tion of a cardinal, and, after this little ceremony 
was over, they made their way to the Pantheon. 
Then M. Wey’s ice began to thaw. The alleys, 
which were so repulsive and disappointing 
before, now began to bring before his eyes an 
ideal of the Latin country. He passed under 
vaults which rested on ruins of the Lower 
Empire, and bore ruins above them. He per- 
ceived that the habits of the people reproduced 
| the past; he called to mind that it was usual to 
| buy victuals cooked at stalls and sauces for them 
elsewhere in ancient times; he noted that the 
common brown earthenware vessels were shaped 
like amphore ; that the shops contained wares 
such as were not sold in any other place within 
'a@ century ; that their owners exhibited a care- 
less indolence, and were as regardless of 
customers as if they did not require any; that 
the people began to appear “gay and sympa- 
thetic shadows ”’; that he began to forget 
chronological exactness. Whilst the past was 
thus making itself felt, his companion, without 
warning, took him into the Forum and pointed 
out spots associated with the memories of Cicero, 
Pompey and Cesar, Virginius and Nero, and 
straightway there resounded in his breast, he 
tells us, the salvo of great names and great 
deeds, suddenly fired by all the cannons of 
history. ‘I reckon here,” he continues, “ one of 
the three most overwhelming commotions that a 
spectacle ever gave me. The two others are : the 
first sight of the Alpine glaciers, 4,000 ft. above 
the Lake of Geneva; and my arrival one evening, 
by the arcades at the bottom, at the Piazza of 
St. Mark at Venice.” He was entranced with 
the spectres of temples, the indications of 
vanished basilicas, the old footways losing them- 
selves in ruins, and, apparently, most of all, as it 
stood spread out at the back of a white portal on 
a ground of purple mountain, with the Coliseum. 
There were blue shadows falling from this, he 
avers, and the circumference shone with the 
burnished gold of the sun and of the ages. But 
the abbé hurried him away to receive one more 
impression before the close of the day. They 
crossed the Tiber, came to the Trastevere, saw, 

















in passing, the old bakery where Raffaelle’s 
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Fornarina lived, climbed the Janiculum, and |of veined Greek marble; the pil 
entered the Church of San Pietro in Monte,} from the quartz of the Simplon 5 the walls, of 
built near the site of the Apostie’s Cracilixion.| Carrara, framed with gems of varied hues ; the 
“ We will repose by looking at this church, here, | entablature of Paros with its violet frieze; the 
and its little convent, which our soldiers share | enormous capitals, so lavish in size, 80 delicate 
very fraternally with the good Capucins,” said|in execution.” The general effect of all this 
the abbé ; “ you will see them, snuff-box in hand, richness is that of a colossal reliquary, he adds, 
performing iriendly offices with unwearying pro- | but it does not satisfy the mind, which, after 
fusion for all those military noses.” And then, | being lost in astonishment for a few minutes, 
when they had rested and the right time had | begins to seek out, as consolation for the poverty 
come for the proper light, he led the way out | of design, or “ of existing artists, Scans SOeaNy 
upon the terrace. We will quote M. Wey :— however insignificant, of the ve asi 73 
“To describe what meets one on this terrace, from The mosaic of the apse, representing Christ wit 

which Montaigne three centuries ago threw his eye over a | Apostles, is ancient, though retouched. At the 
noble winter prospect (26th of January), one would have | arch, named after the daughter of Theodosius, 
rong ogg epee, worms ye myn ee which divides the nave from the transept, there 
show iew extends towards the north over the plains reaching | is a sixth-century mosaic, showing Jesus and the 
as far as the Apennines, whence once rushed down Equi, | Twenty-four Old Men of the Apocalypse. There 
Gchini, Bernsd. Tommie the seutvanth 96 'the Bees: is also inth-century white marble candela- 
the Alban mountains, it embraces those plains of the old i8 also & nint ) : 

Latium which open out by the country of the Rutuli on | brum, 12 ft. high, sculptured with figures repre- 
the swamps of the Volsci. “The sun ready to set behind us | senting scenes from the Passion. The thirteenth- 
inthe Tyothone em, famed with is crepusctlatPur2l¢| century altar was saved, and has been pat back 
and ruins, 93 well as the voleanie mounds acer tel pr the | again. But the most popular piece of antiquity, 
foot of the chains and over the plateaux: a few peaks perhaps, still preserved, is the famous crucifix 
svered with carly snow crowned the violet Apennines| that spoke to St. Bridget, wrought by the 
marked here and there a hamlet perched high. Between | “most mystic” of the pupi's of Giotto, Cavellini. 
these Swe eaten panne, the a1 ge ome - enema _ | The thirteenth-century cloister was not destroyed ; 
ay Sowing S08 ey eae haat aan © | and this is considered a work only equalled by 
verdure and russet outlines, the country crossed by aque- | that of St. John Lateran. 











= 


asters taken | brigand turned guide, who sends messages ¢ 


respect to the abbé whom he formerly waylaid . 
a fisherman on the watch before his girella - ; 
barber shaving peasants in the street, ¢) 
market - people; players at bowls, in thea 
arbours in rural taverns, and countless Other 
characters, all figure in his pages ag well as 
accounts of the great festivals and other ¢} 
servances, details of the pictures of the gro. 
masters, the mosaics of the early Church, lang 
scapes, and the monuments of ancient and 
modern times. ‘Rome is a world,” he telj, 
us. ‘Whatever has possessed greatness in tho 
West,—art, religion, history,—has left its traces 
in this city.” Again, ‘Rome is the museum of 
all the ages. Above erudition, above scrupulous 
accuracy and the best conducted researche: 
what onght to rule here is the love of wha; 
Rome has loved. She has preserved her great. 
ness in the world by the passion she declared fo, 
all that is beautiful ;” and all that goes to mais 
up Rome, modern and ancient,—all that tends t) 
recall memories of life there, or is likely to hely 
those who are strangers to the great city to 
imagine its nature,—finds a place upon his page. 


| There is more than usual freshness for English 


readers from the fact, that when he draws upo 
literature for a reference, it is upon French 


Only students of | literature instead of English. In the departmen: 


ducts, covered with ancient villas, and pierced by long | Gothic architecture, who find in Roman master- of illustrations he has been so fortunate as ty 
roads of old renown, marked out and lined with tombs. | pieces, on their first introduction to them, mere | Secure very worthy assistance. Henri Regnault, 


as Horace called it, winds at | 


The yellow Tiber, flavus, 
going up towards the 


your feet like a track of sand; 


wonders that are dispiritingly foreign to their | whose heroic death may be fresh in remembrance, 


horizon it melts, on one side in the azure of the sky, on sympathies, can describe the admiration this furnished the only designs he ever made on woo 


the other in the fires of the setting sun. cloister evokes or the consolation it gives. 


After gazing at this splendid scene till the When he visits the Church of St. John Lateran, 


| 


light fell, he turned to the abbé and cried in| M. Wey brings forward ,various historical par- | 


sincere distress, “Do you know, I am undone ? | ticulars relating to it, so that his readers have 
Never shal! | have the courage to quit Rome and | no ocasion to look elsewhere for the reason that 
give up the sight of all this.” 
plied, with the modesty proper to a victor, wrbis et orbis. He reminds them how Plautius 
“Come, there ate three months gained in a Lateranus was exiled for being one of Messa- 
single hour. You will now have to wander at lina’s lovers, and subsequently put to death by 
your will, to traverse the whole pell-mell, to’ Nero for having taken part in a conspiracy, when 


His friend re- | this edifice is called Mater et caput ecclesiarum | 


to this work. 

Not till he has touched upon most of the 
objects we have enumerated does M. Wey approach 
the Vatican, which he calls an assemblage of 
palaces belonging to all the ages. On that first 
day in which the abbé took him to St. Peter's 
he saw the Loggie of Raffaelle from where he 


| stood with him, and they gave him the impres. 


sion of a cage, because they were glazed in by 


'the direction of Cardinal Antonelli, to prevent 


acclimatise yourself without fatigue; and after his domain was confiscated ; how Constantine | 


five or six weeks of such a life as that, thanks to gave a portion of the enclosure of his palace, 
so fortanate a preparation, we shall then be ina which included this domain, for a church and 
state to begin to see Rome.” residence for the Christian bishops; how this 
From this point the author falls into the back- | primitive church was so gorgeously enriched 
ground. As he describes the famous sites and 
the grand buildings, he remains comparatively St. Sylvester consecrated it to the Saviour; 
out of sight, not, however, “like a bird singing | Lucius II. dedicated it to the two Saints John; 
unseen in a sacred wood,” as he puts it, but and how it has always retained the name of the 
rather as his own abbé, only stepping before us, original owner of the site, and remained the 
occasionally, to show the way. For forty days cathedral of Rome. “ At St. Peter’s of the 
he went hither and thither, from church to baths, | Vatican,” he explains, “ the pope is the spiritual 
from basilicas to museums, seeing too many new sovereign of the world; at St. John Lateran he 
things in succession to retain more than confused is bishop.” The first church lasted ten centuries 
memories of them towards night, before he before it was burnt down. After 1308, the date 
settled to his work and began to make the of the fire, it was gradually rebuilt by the 
numerous notes that we feel bound to praise to successive popes. In the cloisters of this 
our readers, as being more suggestive, more famous building the rich arcades rest on pillars 
sparkling with effects, more satisfying, in a of varied outline, some cylindrical, some fluted, 
word, than the work of ordinary guides. He and others twisted, in different combinations, 
returned again and again tothe Forum, Coliseum, and are surmounted with mosaic work and a 
and Pantheon ; but we prefer, for the reason that double.cornice. Within the quadrangle is a well 
we are enabled to reproduce his view of it* (thus with a circular enclosure of sixth-century work- 
showing how the book is illustrated), to follow manship. Two columns,one on either side, sup- 
him, now, to the Church of St. Paul, ertra port an entablature, from which depends the 
mUrOe, appliance used for lowering the bucket. We 
This edifice, we need scarcely inform the give, as another example of the admirably. 
majority of our readers, is one of the seven executed wood-engravings with which the book 
major basilicas. It is also one of the five is illustrated, a view of this well in the cloister 
patriarchal basilicas classed apart to represent court of St. John Lateran.* Our readers may 
the bishoprics in all parts of the world over believe our anthor when he says “this cloister is 
which the Pope has sovereignty. Thus, St. | one of the most delicious erections in Rome or in 

Peter of the Vatican represents the church of the world.” 
Constantinople; St. Lawrence, extra muros, is| The recent archeological discoveries, including 
the church of the patriarchate of Jerusalem ; the traces of the barrack of the Vigiles of the 
St. Maria Maggiore is the church of Antioch; Seventh Cohort, the frescoes of the crypt of 
St. John Lateran is the chief seat of the Western | St. Clement, the paintings of the house of Livia 
mssep se die reais wg - ~ — enor and others, made by Pietro Rosa, on the Palatine 
the especial privilege of pe viet vee of a oo — carefully described ; mereur ers M.W 4 
wai gear a wre : e ne ° he rt alls in, now and then, with facts hitherto not 
PA i Bs a lpg Pp, opened | noticed, and objects which other writers have 
: J jubilees at the stroke of a golden | not mentioned. Mixed up with all his studies 
nammer by the Sovereign-Pontiff. And over always, are notes u > me 
; pon the men and manners 


and above, it is built over the last resting r : “1: : 
, tc g-place | around. When he is describing the Ar f 
of St. Paul. Thus it is that though burnt down us ae Seen oe 


though situated at a league’s distance withont |in the direction of it not to pass under that 
the walls, it has been deemed imperative to|“accursed arch.” When he has paid a late 
rebuild the edifice with great richness, at an | visit to a lonely site, such as the oa he 
enormous cost. All the world joined in the task, | tells us the current stories of nocturnal ambus- 
- ot Range us. “ Schismatical Russia | cade and robbery, and relates his own detention 
e the gift of an altar of malachite ;| on his way home, when near the Piazza Barberini. 
Mahomet brought as tribute to the sanctuaries | by a man who had been following him for some 
of Christ four columns of Oriental alabaster, pre- | time, who, after an allusion to his pride, dignit 
sented by the Sultan 5 gold, silver, and jewels|and clouded fortunes, begged ts old Me of 
flowed in from every side. Hence the porticos | trowsers. The artiste, the scholars, a palead 








* 
See p. 928, * See p. 924, 


see a line of 794 mdtres of paintings. 


C he has a word for the angry old Jewess who | 
in 1823, from the carelessness of plumbers, and | shouted to a disobedient child flying before her 





their further decay ; and he is never able to get 
over this innovation, which, he more deliberately 
declared when he visited them, gave them the 


|appearance of a greenhouse or clock-factory. 


that it was called the Golden Basilica; how | 


He declares, too, that the preservation aimed # 
has not been assisted; for in summer these 
galleries are turned into a furnace, which is far 
more perilous to the paintings than the wind; 
but if he had seen the decorations before they 
were restored by Mantovani, he would probably 
have formed a different opinion as to the pro. 
priety of this protection. Of course, he does not 
take us through the 11,000 chambers he was 
told the Vatican contained, nor up its 208 stair- 
cases, nor even into its twenty courts; but he 
shows the residences of the pope and Cardinal 
Antonelli in it, and all the leading art wonders 
of the place, as well as some of the less-visited 
works. One day he bad an opportunity of seeing 
the Borgia chambers, with their paintings by 
Pinturicchio, of which no engravings have yet 
been made. Another day he lagged behind the 
guardian of the Museum of Benedict XIV., and 
caught sight, under a glass case, of the ancien! 
bronze medallion showing the profiles of St 
Peter and St. Paul. He saw, in the Etruscal 
Museum, among sarcophagi, genii, urns, and 
vases, a complete biga, or two-wheeled car, of 
wood, covered with copper, with the nave of the 
wheels adorned with Cynocephali. He finds many 
glowing words to describe the library, which 
also shown by an illustration. Not a volume # 
to be seen in it, although there are 100,500 ; not 
a manuscript, although there are more that 
25,000. All are under cover of low, shut, and 
gilded presses or cabinets, illaminated by fresl: 
colouring. Seven pillars divide the hall into te 
aisles, 220 ft. long, and this perspective 18 OP 
mass of decorations, illuminations, frescoes, 
gilding, vases, and various gifts from soverelg™ 
glittering like a lantern of colours and images 
** Have patience,” remarks M. Wey; “ yo" = 
will not, however, see the rare Armenia? 
Coptic, Hebrew, Persian, Arabian, or other MSS., 
unless you are armed with very adequate autho 
rity, as they are rigorously guarded. The 
vigilance is so severe and the restrictions are 80 
numerous, that M. Wey came to the conelas 
that an exploration of these virgin forests ° 
erudition and curiosities would absorb the life 
time of a Methuselah. 7 
From the sculpture-galleries, our author gives 
several illustrations. Among others, he pictures 
the Ariadne, formerly supposed to be Cleopatr’: 
the Meander in the Pio-Clementine gellery ; r 
group of an attack upon a stag, in the hal © 
animals, before which he has seen Ameri 
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and Swiss forget the hours; the Perseus of 
Canova ; the famous torso of the Belvedere; the 
Augustus and the Demosthenes in the Braechio 
Nuovo; @ sarcophagus with Bacchantes, among 
others. He dwells, too, with great satisfaction, 
upon the superiority of museums built for 
museums, and not made out of an abandoned 
monastery or church. Raphael Stern knew 
what he was about, he points out admiringly, 
when he constructed the Bracchio Nuovo. He 
knew there were forty-three important statues 
to be housed. So he divided his gallery into 
twenty-eight niches, and the apse into fifteen 
more, thus contriving a niche for each statue; 
and before each pilaster between the arches he 
placed a pillar of red granite to hold a bust; 
consoles at the intersections of the arches to 
support busts; and between the frieze and the 
keys of the arches he set bas-reliefs. There is 
an engraving of this hall. 

The Sixtine Chapel also awakened his most 
vivid enthusiasm. He leaves scarcely a feature 
of it undescribed by pen and pencil. The altar, 
with its great altar-piece of the Last Judgment, 
a portion of the ceiling, several details from the 
ceiling, the entrance, the Swiss guards, are illus- 
trated by the pencil; and he gives besides a 
sketch of the grand ceremonial he saw in it, in 
which the Pope officiated. The gardens, too, of 


tecture, that is certain. 


of “construction,” and usefulness. In point of 


this Thames “‘ornament” with the delightful 
architecture which the unimproved old Venetians 
contrived to ornament the banks of their sea 
and canals with, Let any reader who feels sure 
that everything is progressing compare the two 
things, while the walls of this huge warehouse 
yet stand. It was made up simply of four tall 
straight walls, like a great packing-case, 65 ft. 
broad and 250 ft. deep, with a long creek or 


or floors, for the storing of grain and flour, and 
for the necessary grinding and other machinery. 
It was built in 1852, by Mr. James Ponsford, the 
builder of many mansions in Tyburnia. Alto- 
gether a somewhat remarkable structure,—a 
mere building, without architectural detail of 
any kind, and what is, perhaps, more suggestive, 
without outline of any artistic power, so that its 
| huge dimensions simply enlarged its unsightli- 
| ness,—a huge, ungainly lump of a building! 





St. Panl’s from Blackfriars Bridge, but for | and increases in fierceness. 
plainness. It was of no style of antique archi- | that this fire began in one spot, probably at first 
It was a simple mass | from a single spark. 


| 





It is quite certain 


But a very slight draught, as through a broken 


position, it stood as well as building ever did | window-pane favourably situated, would soon 
stand; and those who are curious in such com. | blow this spark into a small fire, no bigger 
parisons may well pause a moment to compare | than that in a common grate. ; 


This would 
spread, and the spreading and gathering 
fresh and fresh material, although so incom- 
bustible as flour and closely-packed corn and 
piles of flour-sacks, would go on just in the same 
way as the fire spreads in a brick-kiln. It is 
only necessary that the draught of air be enough 
and rightly placed. In this building there were 
no less than 400 windows or holes for letting in 
the air-currents; and, as we happen to know, most 


draw-dock on one side of it, with some really | of these were broken, so that the whole interior 
picturesque surroundings. It was about 80 ft.in| of the building was as one vast accumulation 
height, and contained no less than seven stories | of slowly combustible material,—indeed, just 


the same as cinders in a brick kiln, with the fire- 
supporting air rushing in from all points. Nothing 
could be better contrived indeed for the purpose. 
It was a vast furnace, with the stoke-holes just 
sufficiently open, and no more. This was acci- 
dental, of course, but it was complete. This 
being so, and we can hardly doubt it, the low red 
heat, as it accumulated and spread and increased 
in strength, soon intensified itself into a white 
heat, in which, as all know, almost anything 


the Vatican are shown by the pencil as well as| But it was fireproof,—fireproof until the fire| will burn, and even break out into flame. 


the pen, and their cypress-shaded solitudes made 
enjoyable. As every one must do who purposes 


to see more than a very limited number of the | building as this could have been set fire to, | heat. 


galleries, M..Wey passed several days in the 


Raffaelle, detains him long, for here he remains in it as a building, or even in its contents, that | prophesied it would do. 
could burn, or be set fire to. The four walls’! nature of heat it is in vain to go: why 


at the conclusion of his work, in a rapture of 


| seized it! 
' 


Corn, flour, sacking,—indeed, everything but 


| It seemed impossible to conceive how such a} slate and bricks,—will burn in such intense 


There being no dividing walls, the 


supposing any one had tried to do it. There} whole mass of matter in the building fell a 
Vatican. The Camera della Signatura, sacred to | really seemed—and we knew it well,—nothing| prey to the vivid heat, just as Mr. Braidwood 


Into the wonderful 
it should 


admiration, gratitude, and exhortation, crying,— were of solid brickwork, the floors of slate, and seize on one substance and not on another, is 
stone, supported by iron girders and columns. | among the profound mysteries of nature. Ad. 
splendid of the public museums of Europe, and are not all The window-frames of the 400 windows which the | vanced chemistry can tell us nothing about it: 
building contained were of iron. The whole of | it can but point to plain facts which everybody 
the machinery was iron, and the quantity of | can see, but into the causes and essence of the 


“* Are not these galleries the most ancient, the most 


nations bound to gratitude for the examples given by the 
sovereign pontiffs in these national colivetions of which 
they are now so justly proud? What the Vatican is for 
the things of the spirit, I will say in a word or two : with- 
out leaving its precincts you may drink at the purest 
springs the teaching of divine and human letters; sculp- 
ture and painting, arts ancient as well as modern, revealed 
by the most perfect models,” 
He has forgotten the muddy streets : the ill-kept 
courts; the brocoli cauldrons ; the little arched 
shops, that reminded him only of La Chatre and 
Dinan ; the stunted trees and poor appearance of 
the Piazza Barberini, that made him uncertain 
whether he was at Vannes or Brive; the terrible 
smells; the dirt-heaps; the babbling people and 
their rags. You have no concern with Rome, 
he says, obliviously, unless you recognise two 
sentiments in yourself,—love of the beautiful, 
and respect for what is great. 

But he has produced a beautiful book, which 
will give pleasure to every one who turns or 
reads its pages with understanding. 








FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION AND THE 


wood or timber in the place was so very small | matter no philosopher has as yet got a 
Flour and | Iron itself, as the chemist knows, will burn as 


as to be altogether unnoticeable. 


glimpse ! 


corn in stout sacks will hardly burn, but only | readily as wooden matches if the heat be but 
smoulder away at a red heat; and piles of sacks | 


| themselves will scarcely ignite into flame. It} 


would be impossible to find in all Londona building 
apparently more unlikely to fire itself, and burn 
itself clean out. There seemed to be, as we 
have said, nothing to burn, or that could burn. 
Bnt nevertheless it did burn, and that most com- 
| pletely, like loose wood in a common grate. It 
| may be interesting to observe here that the late 
Mr. Braidwood, the clever and brave Superin- 
\tendent of the Fire Brigade, expressed his 
| Opinion that this special building, if but once it 





strong enough or sufficiently intense, so that but 
few substances in ordinary use can be said fairly 
to be absolutely incombustible. We have seen 
even cast-iron girders partially melted in the fire 
of an ordinary warehouse. 

How, therefore, and it is still a question, 
ought a large building to be planned and con- 
structed, so as to provide in the best possible 
way against the spread of that powerful force, 
fire,—so good a servant, but so terrible a master 
Why simply to confine it. Mere fireproof, or 
incombustible material ordinarily so called, will 


did catch fire, would burn itself clean out, and | not insure against fire, and certainly not against 


|that no part of it would or could be spared. 
And we now see that he was right. Now, how 


is this, and what is or can be a “ fire-proof” | to the window openings, and to the | pane 
| building ? Mr. Braidwood’s idea was that the | of glass in them. In all human probability it 


the spread of it. And not only to confine it in 
separated sections of a building, but to look well 
‘oken panes 





entire absence of party walls in the structure! was through a hole in a broken pane of glass 
left the whole of it open to the action of fire if | that the wind blew this great fire into such vivid 


| but once it seized any portion, however small of | power. It was without doubt on a small mass 


FIRE IN THAMES-STREET. lit. No doubt he was right as far as his idea of | of slowly-combustible substance, like tinder, 


Axim the changes which are so perpetually | 
going on in the fine art of architecture, and | 
while “style” is ever on the move,—what was | 
fashionable yesterday being out of date to-| 
morrow,—there is always one thing in architec. 
ture which remains,—the very foundation of | 
it,—construction. Whatever the “style” may 
be of the architecture, it must be put together 
to form a building, no matter for what purpose : 
it must be constructed. Stonehenge is con- 
structed, and so is the roof of Henry VII.’s_ 
Chapel, and so is that latest of building inven. | 
tions, the corrugated iron roof, which now does | 
such multifarious duty, from the covering over a | 
mortar-making-and-mixing machine to the huge | 
space occupied by a central railway-station. | 
But, without going at present into any general | 
talk on the subject of common architectural | 
construction, we would say a few words on what | 
is called “ fire-proof construction,” if, indeed, as | 
we have before now remarked, there really be | 
any such thing. Having seen the building in 
Upper Thames-street, and having known it as 
well before the burning, a few remarks on this 
particular building, and on fire-proof construc- 
tion generally, will be useful to many readers 
who may not have seen it, and to whom the 
subject is somewhat new. For this purpose, we 
can hardly do better than shortly describe, from 
personal observation, this so-called fire-proof 
building, and what the fire did with it. 

In the first place, we must notice that this 
structure was remarkable, not only for hugeness, 
to which, on its erection, we took grave objec- 


it went ; for there can be no question that had | that the air, entering through a broken window- 
this building been divided into small square | pane, of which there were so many, fanned 
apartments, or boxes, of brickwork and iron, | some accidental spark, or may be heated corn, 
with iron floors and iron roofs, with iron doors, | into a glowing mass of intensely-heated matter. 
kept shut, from one apartment into another, a | And this could have been done, be it observed, 
fire occurring in one of them, however fierce, only,—it is well worth noting,—by the action of 
could not well have penetrated into the one next a powerful draught, induced by an opposite open 
to it. And even if the floors and ceilings had | or broken window. We hear so much of ven- 
been of wood, the fire might have been got | tilation, and how best to ventilate rooms and 
under with comparative ease, from the time it | public places, that it really seems wonderful 
must have taken necessarily to spread. It must, | that the very best and very simplest of means 
therefore, be evident that it is not so much the for the ventilating a room should ever be a 
materials of which a building is composed, or | mystery at all. Open the window of a room as 
even the contents of it, however combustible, | wide as you will, and keep the door shut, and 
that makes fire so certainly destructive, as the there will be but little ventilation, unless the 
form and disposition of such materials. The wind blows right into the room, or the wind ow 
plan and arrangement of the building, indeed, | stands, as the sailors say, right in the wind’s 
it is which makes it fire-proof,—at all events, up| eye. But open the door as well as the window, 
to acertain point. Thus a structure, as a large | and the whole of the air in the room is totally 
warehouse, even if filled with the most com. | changed in a few seconds, and if the wind be 
bustible of materials and goods, may be made | high, it is accomplished almost instantaneously. 
almost, if not quite, fire-proof, as a whole, if it | No one can stand for long in such a draught, or 
be but divided into separate sections or rooms, | thorough ventilation. We cannot have every- 
with partition walls dividing one from another, if | thing all at once, and without any inconveni- 
of incombustible material, as is brickwork, i.e.,| ence, so that the providing the means of a 
good and well put together brickwork. We do not | thorough ventilation of such a building as this 
pretend to be able to account withcertainty for the | warehouse, provides at the same time for its 
origin or progress of this great fire, but knowing | thorough burning, if not well looked after. The 
something of the building constructionally, and | opposite windows, nearly all of them more or 
of its contents, we may perhaps be allowed to less broken, must have ventilated those vast 
theorise a little on it. There is really, after all, | floors completely, but they allowed at the same 
but little mystery about the completeness of time of the admission of powerful currents of 
destruction; for any one must have observed air at all times, and where they were the least 
the power of heat and flame to spread itself, | wanted, and were the most dangerous. Had 





tion, as obstructing and marring the view of 


and to grow more and more intense, as it spreads | 


there been shutters to these windows, or had . 
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the broken glass been well looked to, and the 
windows on three of the open sides of the build- 
ing closed at night, only opening them occa- 
sionally, to clear the air, this fire, perhaps, might 
never have occurred ; or if it had, it might not 
have got the upper hand as itdid. Or had there 
been a parting-wall running north to south, 
dividing the building into two parts, and 80 
practically having window-openings on one side 
only, this disastrous fire might not have occurred. 
In the rebuilding, may not these thoughts be 
useful ? 

But, after all, considering the vast importance 
of this subject, and the doubts that evidently 
surround it, even in professional minds, would 
not a series of experiments, inaugurated, it may 
be, by one of our architectural societies, do infinite 
good? The theories as to what is “ Seoproct | 
construction” are many enough; and nearly all 
the great fires that have recently occurred may | 
be adduced to support some special remedy for | 
existing evils; but, what certain test is there ¢ 
What sort of material, for instance, is that, | 
whether natural or artificial, which can protect | 
stone, solid stone, from the action of heat,— | 
white heat ? Will plaster, a } in. thick, do it? 
The firemen, experienced men, will tell you, no. 
What will prevent iron from doubling up, or, 
even melting, as we have seen it do in a great 
fire? It seems, indeed, almost impossible to 
hinder the progress and final destructiveness of 
a great fire when it has once got good hold of a 
large building. Everything goes before it ; but, 
still we must contend that there would be infinite 
good done by a few judicious experiments. For 
our own part, if we may be allowed to express a 
definite opinion, we would infinitely rather trust 
ourselves ina house of the Wren build, with all its 
imperfections, than in one filled and fitted with 
every “patent” contrivance known to the 
modern builder. It is wonderful how long wood 
is in catching fire. There can be no manner of 
doubt that it is a much safer thing to trust 
oneself on a good wooden staircase, as every 
fireman knows, than on one of stone, with one 
end in the wall some 6 in. or so. Inthe good 
old construction there is much yet, if we mis- 
take not, to be learned, even as regards fireproof 
construction. 








POSITION OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING FROM A SCOTTISH POINT 
OF VIEW. 

At the opening meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, the president, Mr. 
John Paterson, delivered the inaugural address, 
in commencing which he alluded to the call that 
had been made upon the profession at large to 
invent something to lessen the expense of 
warming domestic buildings, and generally to 
adapt scientific principles and apparatus to 
domestic wants; he 
The high price of building materials and labour 
is coming to be a matter of much concern, being 
the cause of some works being delayed or cut 
down, and others stopped altogether. How many 
have failed to reach the architect it is impossible 
to say. But this we know, that strikes and trade 
disputes are taking place every day. Contractors 
are insisting upon a strike clause being added to 
the conditions of every building contract. They 
say ‘‘the knowledge of the insertion of such a 
clause has a tendency to prevent strikes on the 
part of the workmen, and enables builders to 
tender with more confidence for any contract.” 
I have also been told by engineers and brick- 
layers that some contracts were now taken on 
what might be termed the “sliding scale ;” that 
is, the prices of the contract are so adjusted as 
to rise and fall with the prices of material and 
labour. Now, the object of the strike clause and 
of contracts upon sliding principles is to transfer 
to the proprietors the benefit of any reduction 
or the burden of any rise in the wages or price 
of materials, instead of paying a margin upon 
the contract price sufficient to cover the whole 
risk of the contractor. In general the proprietors 
would prefer the price to be fixed, and the whole 
risk added to the estimates, rather than become 
partners with the contractor in the manner 
indicated. Contractors have the same privilege 
of making their conditions on a contract as the 
architect or proprietor; they do not need to 
take one unless they are pleased with it. As 
times and circumstances change, the same clause 
cannot apply in all cases, and any strike clause 
for extending time should be so worded as to 
limit the time for endurance, &c., and not to 
take effect in the case of any factitious or 


unnecessary dispute. The wages in every class 
of labour connected with building have risen 
notably, and the working hours of all at the same 
time have been shortened. The masons of Edin. 
burgh may be instanced, as they claim the 
credit of the short-time system of the nine- 
hours movement. Well, they have reduced 
their working time 15 per cent., and in conse- 
quence their labour is now 65 per cent. higher 
than the average rate before the movement 
began. Although some of the other departments 
may be more and some less, that may be taken 
as an average of the whole. As to materials, it 
may be remarked that those dependent on labour 
or coal to make or bring them to hand have risen 
highest in price. Bricks and iron are up 100 per 
cent. ; lime, 35 per cent.; rubble stone, 33 per 
cent.; cubic stone, 50 per cent.; ashlar, 25 per 
cent.; and rybats, 12 per cent.; glass, 25 per 
cent. ; joinery work and ironmongery from 10 to 
35 per cent. The high price of coals has already 
seriously affected the coal trade,’so much so that 
the advisers of the miners are getting alarmed 
at the condition of things. They now see that 


1 was told that some 500 men were employed 
building the stone towers and stone cutting 
under Zwirner, the architect entrusted with 
the completion of the cathedral. Some of the 
stones which I saw in progress were large, and 
of the most complicated description of inter, 
sectional lines and curves, and adorned with rich 
and beantiful carving. The work was exceed. 
ingly well executed, and the mitreing beaut. 
fully done. The men worked hard and 
cheerfully, and sang at their work in beautify] 
harmony. The music was taken up from 
shed to shed in a style which forced one to 
believe that they were not only good 

but capital musicians as well. Here was art 
aiding the art-workman. The fine art of music 
lending her charms to cheer honest labour.” 

In Mayence and Frankfort extensive restora. 
tions are in progress at the cathedrals. At Strag. 
burg thestonework and the stained-glass windows 
which were destroyed during the bombardment, 
are being rapidly restored; but there are two 
shot-holes through the roof of the north aisle, 
which, with much propriety, may be left ag 





they have carried matters too far, and wish to 
abolish strikes and to settle trade disputes by 
arbitration. It is to be deeply regretted that | 
they have drifted so long on the stormy sea of | 


mementoes of the merciful escape made by the 
cathedral in comparison with the fate of the 
museum, the theatre, and other large buildings 
in the town. The synagogues at Amsterdam, 


strikes, before discovering the hopeful channel | Cologne, and Frankfort, are fair architectural 
of arbitration which leadeth to the calm waters | examples, and evince the desire of the Jews to 
of contentment. It is to be feared the present | beautify and adorn their places of divine worship. 
high prices will have a similar effect in destroy- | In Amsterdam, the Church of Moses and Aaron 
ing the building trade, and driving off investors. | has a classic exterior; but the synagogues at 
But before this is accomplished to any serious | Cologne and Frankfort are of elaborate Byzan. 
extent, it is to be hoped that the men will learn | tine architecture. The interiors are evidently 
wisdom, and, instead of striking, take to arbitra. | designed and intended for elaborate decoration ; 
tion. It is to our advantage, as acting for our | indeed, at Cologne, the decoration and stained 


afterwards continued :— | 


employers and our own behoof, to do what we | 
can to promote a conciliatory spirit between | 
masters and men; to impress upon them that | 
our advantages are all bound up together ; that | 
if building ceases, we are partners in the con. | 
sequences. The effect of high-priced labour will 
be, for a time, to separate architecture from 
building. Necessity may demand the construc. 
tive part of buildings at any price, or at any 
time, independent of the price of labour or ma- 
terials. But in these urgent cases the necessitous | 
people will be content with the most ordinary | 
and unadorned form into which the rude mate- 
rials can be converted to form a place of shelter 
and protection. Expensive labour will tend to 
retard the growth of architecture, properly so 
_ called, and introduce a “ utility style,” the grand 
| object of which will be to produce buildings 
weatherproof and water-tight, minus architec- 
ture, but with as much rude grandeur as may be 
compatible with the scanty supply and high 
price of labour, and which will bring the art- 
| workmen of the present to mere hewers of wood, 
/and drawers of water in the future. I have con. 
, sidered it expedient to make these remarks in 
, consequence of the unsatisfactory state of the 
building trade at the present time. 

Mr. Paterson then proceeded to consider some 
matters which have interested the architectural 
world during the past year, especially noticing 
points which indicate progress, and mark the 
present period of architecture as one of progres- 
sive excellence and grasp. “Probably no event | 
of interest in this country is more worthy of 
| primary notice than the completion and uncover- 
,ing to public view of the National Memorial to 
_the late Prince Consort. The fertile imagination 
| of the architect has here produced a design and 
, conceived methods of construction, ornamenta. 
| tion, and decoration, which the country has now, 
| after ten years’ labour, seen realized, and which 
| not only cause the Albert Memorial to be regarded 

as a success, but claim for it a position as the 
| best or one of the best monumental art structures 
of the kind, produced in any country in modern 
times. It combines in its construction as sin- 
gular and beautiful a variety of materials as it 
does in its architectural features and detail, the 
whole being gathered together and skilfully 
grouped into one harmonious and orderly com- 
bination.” 

The new Courts of Justice in London, the Man- 
chester town-hall, and the Fettes College, Edin. 
burgh, were alluded to; and he also took 
occasion to advert to the architecture of Cock- 
burn-street, Edinburgh, disfigured as it is by 
“the great bald north wall of our municipa! 
factory”’ [council chambers}, which he con. 
trasted with the splendid hétels de ville of 
Belgium. The president went on to speak of the 
state of architecture on the Continent, which he 
had made his study during a recent tour. Re. 
ferring to the cathedral of Cologne, he said,— 
“T walked through the workmen’s sheds, where 











glass are magnificent. 

The new synagogue at Frankfort, situated at 
the south end of the Jews’ Quarter, called the 
‘Cradle of the Rothschilds,” is an imposing and 
interesting building, and when the interior 


| decorations are completed, it will be well worth 


visiting. Indeed, tourists interested in archi- 


| tecture or decorative art should not miss a sight 


of the interiors of one or other of these 


| buildings. 


Here, too, in our native city, the movement 
begun some years since for the restoration of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral has taken root, and the work 
has begun, and is being carried on in earnest. 
Let us wish the architect and the promoters all 
success in the work that is before them. 

At the close of the address, Mr. James Ballan- 
tine moved, and Mr. T. Ross seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Paterson. We understand that at 
the next meeting the competitive designs for 
the new cathedral will be discussed by this 
Association. 








PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
IRELAND. 


At the opening meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects for Ireland, on 
the 2lst instant, the president, Mr. J. H. 
Owen, in the course of his inaugural address, 
said a correspondent of one of the London 
journals, recently visiting Dublin, mentions in 
his communication that in former times the 


architecture of Dublin used to be justly com- 


mended as exhibited in its public buildings, such 
as the Bank, Custom-house, Post-office, and 
Four Courts, &c.; but that now alongside these 
are springing up on every side new banks, 
insurance-offices, shops, and other establish- 
ments, which are remarkable both for the talent 
displayed in their design and also as exhibiting 
a state of things strongly contrasting with the 
stagnation of trade and decay of prosperity 
which have been such prominent features in most 
pictures which have been drawn of the state of 
Ireland. And what is so truthfully stated of the 
metropolis may be stated with equal truth, varying 
only in degree, of nearly every provincial city 
and town ; and the country itself is gradually 
becoming dotted over with buildings of a new 
and important character,—in those for religious 
uses especially is the change most strikingly 
shown. Perhaps nowhere else in Europe were 
the ecclesiastical structures erected for the last 
few preceding generations of so utterly mean 
and degraded a character,—and this was one point 
on which all sections of religious belief among 
us were at one; whatever other differences of 
opinion, whatever distinction of form of worship, 
there might be among them, in this one point 
there was perfect unanimity of both creed and 
practice. It is much to be feared, however, that 
improvement in the direction of architecture 1 
receiving a severe check. Without entering into 
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uny discussion as to,the merits of the several 
questions which have disturbed the labour- 
market, it is sufficient for us here to note 
that the cost of building has increased by a 
very large percentage, and that this must, to 
a great extent, postpone the extension of im- 
provement until matters find their level. I do 
not see any cause for any feeling of alarm or 
uneasiness at this state of things; there is 
nothing really new in it; the same sort of thing 
has oecurred over and over again. The statute 
book is full of laws for regulating the prices of 
labour and commodities, which, of course, became 
a dead letter, in so far as they were opposed to 
the real progress of the age. Inall old chronicles 
are to be found innumerable notices of such 
marks of progress, and in almost every case they 
refer back to some golden age of bygone cheap- 
ness, and predict the end of all things as soon to 
arrive ; but the world has wagged on, and there 
seems no great reason for desponding n¥w. 
Matters are sure to right themselves, things will 
find their level ; but meanwhile there are grounds 
for both hopes and fears as to the future pro- 
spects and condition of the artizan, based on 


view of Classical architecture than what one sees, 
either by daylight or moonlight, from Grafton. 
street, by standing at the Provost’s gate and look. 
ing toward the Bank of Ireland. It is a glorious 
bit, and as pure in its detail as it is picturesque 
in outline and grouping; and yet there is 


bookes were sent for by Edward Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Protector, with promise to be 
restored shortly. Men laded thence three cartes 
with them, but they were never returned.” 
This was in 1552, and appears to have been the 
end of the library founded or augmented by 


not one particle of what meets the eye that | Whittington. 
might not be removed—cleared away utterly— | 


Two hundred and seventy-two years had 


without interfering for a moment with the busi-| passed since the high-handed robbery by the 
ness of the bank. What you are admiring is not | Duke of Somerset before the City of London 
the building |itself, but a screen which hides it.) bethought herself of the need of a new public 
In the same way the facade of the central por-/| library. In 1824, the late Mr. Lambert Jones 
tion of the Four Courts wants only deeper | began to direct attention to the subject, and a 
shadow from somewhat bolder projection of the |committee was appvinted to undertake the 
portico to be perfect; only in looking at it you | formation of, not a public, but a corporation, 
must take care to stand so as only to see the/ library. Books have since that time been col- 
front of it: a look at either flank will destroy | lected, sometimes slowly, sometimes with more 
the illusion. It is very beautiful, but, like stage | spirit. At the present day, the collection is said 
scenery, it is meant to be seen only from the | to be complete, as far as concerns books relating 
front,—and for the same reason, because it is| to the City of London, while other departments 
put there to represent what is not there really, | of literature are also, to some extent, represented. 
and to hide what is. The whole facade is aj The early manuscript books of the corporation 


‘ on ae | 4 : “ 
mere screen wall,—a picture of a building exe- | commence with the Liber Custumarum, in 1154. 





cuted in stone. Now I think it will be admitted | The Liber de Antiquis Legibus, written in Latin 
that it is not the true aim and object of archi-| and Norman French, dates in the first year of 


the uses to which he may apply the increased tecture to erect buildings, and then construct | King Richard I.,A.D.1188. Nine other volumes, 
leisure and pecuniary resources which the march | elaborate and costly contrivances for hiding or | the titles of each of which begins with the word 
of events has bestowed on him. “What will | disguising them, and that a design which treats Liber, bring down the series to the year 1576. 


he do with it?” Will the extra hours and | the exterior in a manner independent of, and 
increased wages be spent in the beer-shop and | bearing little or no relation to, the interior, is 
gin-palace, or in any other form of mere animal | radically bad, however beantiful it may be per se. 
enjoyment ; or will they exhibit their effects in| No one would think a surgeon entitled to credit 
increased comfort and culture of the man him-| who should perform an operation merely to show 
self,—more care in educating his children? It! his own dexterity in handling the knife. 

is hard to say; perhaps somewhat of both.| I have sometimes thought, when looking at 
The better class of men in each trade will pro-| such buildings as those which I have been con- 
bably be the better for it; the middling and | sidering, that, to most people’s minds, the idea 
inferior class will probably become worse work- | of a really noble building must be that of one 
men day by day, until they sink down to the | built regardless of expense, and apparently of no 


workhouse or the grave; for the after-effect on | earthly use; but the fact of the matter is, that 


them must be, that the less the necessity for|in these things we are only just beginning to 
working, the more the distaste for working will | think for ourselyes,—to shake off the bonds of 
grow. The man who “plays” one or two days | old associations, and get rid of an empiricism 
in each week will work very reluctantly and un. | that had become engendered in all our thoughts, 
willingly on the remaining four or five; and habits, and practices. In architecture, as in 
when the competition with imported or machine- | every other direction of modern thought, our 
manufactured goods shall have attained the | culture has been built on the revival of Classical 
fuller development which is certain to be brought | modes. In art, as expressed in painting and 
about when manual labour is at its maximum of | sculpture, the surviving antique models were 
high price and irregular and uncertain supply, | themselves perfect, and nature was always 
the weaker man must go to the wall. This, I | present, forcing the artist’s mind and hand out 
confess, is the only fear for the future suggested | of mere slavish imitation and reproduction. In 
to my mind by the present unsettled state of the | science, Bacon first taught us to throw off the 
laboar-market. |bonds of authority, to test facts and pheno- 

The same commentary on our new buildings to | mena by analysis, and appeal from the philoso- 
which I have already alluded suggested to me | phers to Nature herself as our sure guide; and 
another train of thought, to which I think it will how slow we were to accept the teaching! I 
not be inappropriate to request your attention | can remember myself having in very early days 
for a few moments. In comparing the recent | had the maxim impressed on my mind that 
architectural decorations of our streets with | “Nature abhors a vacuum,” two hundred years 
those older examples, which have challenged for after the death of Torricelli. Law, the most 


Transcripts of the City Charters, written in 
Saxon, Latin, and Norman French, commence 
with the charter of the Conqueror, which itself 
is only a confirmation of the previous charters 
granted by the Confessor, and by earlier Saxon 
kings. The last in the series are the charter 
dated in the fiftieth year of King Edward IIL, 
A.D. 1376, and the Insperimus of Charles II., in 
1664, two years before the fire. Letter-books, 
Journals of the proceedings of the Common 
Covncil, Remembrancia, and Repertories com. 
plete this interesting series of civic muniments. 

In 1869, Dr. W. Sedgewick Saunders brought 
the subject of the library before the Common 
Council. A committee was appointed by that 
Court to deal with the subject, and the result 
has been already described in our pages. A 
reference to earlier volumes of the Builder, 
would show how we, at various times, when the 
existing library was little known or thought of 
out of doors, brought it to public notice, and 
urged the want of better premises. 

However, never mind that now. Our present 
object is to speak of one particular feature of 
the exhibition only slightly referred to in our 
account of the opening night. 

The whole of the museum proper is lined and 
filled with a series of drawings in pencil and in 
water-colour, prints, and woodcuts, illustrative of 
the topography of London. The number printed 
in the catalogue as that of these objects is 
1,390, but three or four separate views of ten 
come under the same index number. These 
exhibits are the contents of only four out of 


the city the admiration of most travellers and | conservative of sciences, has in these latter days | 
writers, we perceive a difference between them | been cleared of much of the dead branches of | 
of a very striking character, which, however, | previous growth,—is becoming every day less | 
while strongly exemplified here, is not by any | purely technical and arbitrary, and is likely | his lifetime (and something less readily attainable 
means confined to Dublin, but exhibits itself | before long to start on a new basis of codified | than leisure) to their collection, arrangement, and 
everywhere, and in a greater or less degree, | principles as opposed to mere practice. A | illustration. All refer to the topography, the 
according as the mind of the architect is more | similar reform in architecture is in progress, | history, the architecture, the antiquities, or the 
or less imbued with the ideas that this genera- | but hardly yet acknowledged by the profession, | manners and habits of London. 

tion has reproduced. I say reproduced, for the | and scarcely at all understood by the non-pro.- | Fortune has favoured Mr. Gardner in one 
principle to which I allude is one which always fessional world. |respect. The period during which he has been 
has ruled supreme whenever and wherever there | | collecting the materials for an exhaustive his. 
has been true architecture, irrespective of age ser He | tory of London has witnessed the sale of the 
or country, and without which there may be a | THE GARDNER COLLECTION AT | great collections of the latter part of the eigh- 
good deal of building, but no architecture. This | GUILDHALL | teenth, and the commencement of the present, 


eighty portfolios which have been thus filled by 
Mr. J. E. Gardner, who has devoted the leisure of 





golden rule, this symbolum stantis vel cadentis | century. The Strawberry Hill collection has 
architecture, is “ FitNess,”—adaptation of the | 
design of the building to the uses to which it | 
is to be put. Whether consciously or by | 
mere force of habit and imitation, this is the 
rale which prevails in modern buildings. There 
is a very wide range of selection made as to the 
character. The ornamentation and details may 
reproduce ideas Classic or Medieval, and in the 
latter may range over the whole lapse of time 
from the earliest revivals of art in the Dark 
Ages down to the mongrel style of the Renais- 
sance. All countries,—England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Italy,—are put in 
requisition to supply ideas of form and character, 
but the one central, distinctive idea which dis- 
tinguishes the building of this day is the one of 
fitness, and the rule deduced from the idea, 
which eliminates from all good architecture such 
parts which are not essentially and constructively 
necessary to the building, in order that it may 
fulfil the purpose for which it is designed. Let 
me for a moment call your attention to two of 
the most beautiful of our older buildings, with 
reference to this one point. Perhaps no city in 


We have already mentioned the admirable 
display made at the opening of the new City 
Library and Museum, at Guildhall. 

No less famous an historical personage than 
Lord Mayor Sir Richard Whittington was the 
founder, in the year 1421, of a library at Grey 
Friars, at the cost of 4001. of the currency of that 
date. We are told by Stow that this library was 
129 ft. long by 31 ft. broad, and that it was 
furnished with twenty-eight desks, and eight 
double settles of wainscot. These desks are 
enumerated in King Henry’s patent. A second 
sum of 4001. was devoted, by the same hero of 
civic story, to the erection of a “lybrarye atte 
Guyldehalle,” to which Sir Richard also gave 
many manuscripts of value. To this ‘‘ Common 
Library at Guildhall” John Carpenter, the 
founder of the City of London School, left by 
his will, proved in 1442, “any good or rare 
books found among the residue of his goods.” 
In 1444 we find “ lyflode, housing, and easement 
of the gardyn” granted by the “Maire and 
Aldermen to their prest and bedeman, John 
Clipstone, capellanus, et custos Librarie, Guy- 





Europe can show a more beautiful perspective 


hald.’ But “in the raigne of Edward VI. the 





been brought to the hammer; so has the Stow 
collection ; so has that of Dr. Wellesley. At these, 
and numerous other sales, Mr. Gardner was a 
judicious and fearless purchaser. He has thus 


| not only become the possessor of many prints 


that are unquestionably unique, but he has based 
the completeness of his own collection on an 
accurate knowledge of those that preceded it, 
which have thus furnished him both with ready. 
collected matter, and with indications of all that 
was accessible, or known, down to his own 
period. 

While the lover of engravings, and the col- 
lector proper, will linger over the stained and 
gilded sheets that represent some otherwise ex- 
tinct work of the burin’; and while the lover of 
antiquities, the historian, or the moralist will 
take most delight in the satirical and comic 
prints that scourged the follies of the day, we 
are much disposed to think that the highest 
service rendered by Mr. Gardner to the history 
of the metropolis has been the formation of 
the series of sketches in pencil and pen-and-ink, 
and water-colour drawings, which have been 
taken by his direction and at his expense; and 
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which now form the only records of much of 
ancient London that is swept from the surface 
of the earth. These views are of various de- 
scriptions, some picturesque, or giving the 
general effect of ancient streets, alleys, and 
squares; some architectural, giving details of 
many Gothic arches, shady cloisters, massive 
crypts, well-proportioned towers, and hospitable 
halls, now destroyed; some full of decorative 
detail, of pargetted ceiling, or quaintly-carved 
cantilevers. The cost of this great work 


Louis le Grand), the collector has concealed 
even from himself. But those who know how 
readily ten, twenty, or a larger number of 
guineas are obtained for a few square inches of 
paper, so that it be marked with a rare impres- 
sion, may form the notion that the collection, 
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the history of London, must have demanded a 
considerable outlay of capital. 

The prints and drawings exhibited have been 
selected as illustrations of well-known portions,— 
at least of portions that, until now, would have 
been called well-known,—of the City, of South- 
wark, and of Westminster. The first group con- 
sists of spots that are passed in a walk, starting 
from East Smithfield, taking the leading tho- 
roughfare to Temple Bar, through Fleet-street 
to Whitechapel ; and thence by Bishopsgate. 
Starting again fiom Temple Bar, the course of 
the illustrator is by the Strand to Millbank and 
Lambeth, and by the parks to Piccadilly. The 
Southwark ramble leads by the High-street to 
St. George’s Fields. We commence a notice 
that must of necessity be disproportionately 
brief, at the Tower. 

From the large group of drawings illustrating 
the topography of this locality, a portion of 
which only were sent to the Guildhall, the archi- 
tectural history of the Tower may be traced in 
a manner of which written accounts give but 
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(like that of the far less useful hobby of | 


and the creation, of some 40,000 illustrations of | 


sensational penny literature of to-day. Then 
we come to the history of St. Katherine’s Dock, 
to the elevation, the plan, the interior, and other 
views of the church pulled down, and re-erected, 
in name and in form, in the Regent’s Park; a 
drawing of the excavation--the progress of the 
works ; in short, turn where we may we find the 
same orderly, far-reaching, exhaustive illustration. 
As to London Bridge, the series of views extends 
from the old, many-arched structure, with more 
pier-surface than water-way, and the ancient 
‘chapel and gate-house on its surface, to the 
opening of the present bridge. Many of these 
| drawings belonged to the great engineer Rennie, 
and their professional value is hardly less than 
their topographical importance. The narrow 
| passages between the great boat-shaped starlings 
of the early bridge must have made the edifice, 
at low water, the scene of a terrific current. 
Some of the views represent the first widening 
| of the water-way, by the removal of a pier, and 
| the substitution of one arch for the former two. 
We have not space even to glance, on the 
present occasion, at the remainder of this 
|interesting series. We have mentioned one 
locality alone. The imagination is actually 
oppressed by the magnitude and the complete- 
ness of the collection. How is it to be secured 
to posterity? How will the City of London 
endeavour worthily to honour, and sedulously to 
preserve, such a memorial of her history, from 
the time when her sons first learned the art of 
engraving ? 











CONCRETE BUILDING.* 


I purposety refrain from attempting any 
description of the various forms of moulds or 
machinery for forming concrete walls; each 
practitioner has his own invention,—most of them 
patented,—but one and all answering the old 





will be required in concrete building, because jt 
forms its own lintels, and requires no arch over 
it. And here let me call your attention to ap 
ancient example of concrete lintel given }, 

Viollet le Duc in the Dictionnaire @ Architecture 
under the article “ Béton,” p. 206, vol. ii. ;—« We 
see in the castle of the city of Carcassone win. 
dows and doors of the end of the eleventh 
century, the lintels of which, of considerable 
bearing, are formed of concrete run in a mould, 
The lintel is of concrete of extreme hardness 
and we have not seen one of them broken by the 
loading, which, however, is considerable.” 
adds in a foot-.note:-—— “The shaft which 
divides this window into two parts is of white 
marble from the Pyrenees, as also are the base 
and capital ; the jambs and second lintel are of 
green sandstone. The constructors thereby 
have admitted that a piece of concrete was legs 
fragile than the natural stones, when supported 
only at its ends, and loaded in the middle. This 
lintel is only 9°84 in. thick, with a bearing of 
3 ft. 7} in., and a breadth of about 11:8 in.” 
The floor girders rest immediately on it without 
any intervening wall-plates. This example is of 
great importance as giving confidence in the 
right use of the material. 

All frames must be made without joggles, 
| because it is evident that if the horns or jog. 
' gles are left on they must be bedded in the work 
|as it proceeds, and any after repair would be 
very difficult. 

For fireplaces and chimneys, the breasts as far 
as they will, should be constructed in the same 
manner as the ordinary walls. A simple mould 
of three planks will enable the opening to be 
formed up to the arch; this and the guttering 
should be formed in one mould of sheet iron 
'or zinc on a timber frame somewhat similar 
| to those very admirable articles made of terra- 
cotta, and queerly named “oncorms” by the 
| Scotch manufacturers. A timber drum, about 








little idea. Much that is now swept away is to description, “The one is as good as the other, 2 ft. long, with a handle for drawing it up, 


be found recorded in these prints. There is a 
view of the Traitor’s Gate, as it must have 
appeared to many an illustrious captive on land- 
ing from the Thames, that is worthy of the 


and a great deal better too,” if we may judge 
from the puffing advertisements that meet one on 
all sides in the professional prints; but if it be 
desired to act without having recourse to any of 


'will serve as core to the flues, which cannot 
by this means of building be left foul or 
gutted too quickly. Almost any amount of 
corbelling can be done most easily and econo. 


ominous name. There is a south-east view of these patentees, [ would recommend the fol-| mically with concrete, and fireplaces can be put 


what was known as the Castrum Royale, Londi- 
nense, taken A.D. 1560, with a plan of Tower- 
hill. This is a drawing. It is accompanied by 
an engraving from the same, denoting the White 
Tower, as erected for the Conqueror by Bishop 
Gundulph, in 1078, and strengthened by William 
Rufus in 1097. There is “a true and exact 
draught of the Tower Liberties, surveyed in the 
year 1597 by Gulielmus Harward and J. Gas- 
coyne,” and reprinted by the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1742. There are pencil drawings of 
the celebrated canteen, called the “ Stone 
Kitchen,” and of the ‘“ Golden Chain”; both 
now demolished. There is a ground plan of the 
fortress, by Lempriere, in 1726. There is a 
view of the gateway chamber where the young 
Princes were murdered. There is the room 
where Anne Boleyn was confined, and a fac simile 
drawing, followed by an engraving, of her auto- 
graph. There is an original drawing of the 
breaking into the strong-room by the notorious 
Colonel Blood, with an engraving of that ruffian’ 
portrait. There is another view of the breaking 
/ into the strong-room on the night of the fire, 

October 30, 1841, and of the removal of the 

Regalia, with several engravings of the confla- 

gration on that night, and of the ruins of the 

long armoury, as they appeared afterwards. As 

a contrast to these dismal and gloomy scenes, we 
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conducting to the Tower the thirty-two wagons 
loaded with treasure taken by Commodore 
Anson from the Spaniards in 1744; in which 
ten lines of laden trucks and shouting citizens 
cross and recross the page from right to left, 
something after the fashion of the Assyrian 
processions in the British Museum. These are 
but a few out of the illustrations named on three 
pages of the catalogue, which again form but a 
part of this single chapter of Mr. Gardner’s 
illustrations of London, 

In close proximity to the Tower of London 
nearly four pages of catalogue are filled by the 
list of various views of the secular, though 
irregularly returning, Festival of “Frost Fair.” 
This extraordinary jubilee is holden on the sur- 
face of the Thames whenever an unusually hard 
winter renders the thing feasible. The first of 
those illustrated in the Guildhall is that in the 
winter of 1683-4; the second in that of 1715-16. 
the third in 1739-40 ; the fourth in 1814. + These 
most interesting prints partake of the nature of 
the marvellous; and are the precursors of the 








refer to a quaint view of the Sailors’ Cavalcade, | 


lowing course to be adopted :—Provide a suffi- 
cient number of stakes of squared timber, say 
4 in. by 4 in. about 3 ft. long, tapered and 
sharpened at one end; having excavated the 
trenches ready for putting in the concrete for 
the footings: before doing so mark out by lines 
the thickness of the walls plus twice the thick- 
ness of the planking necessary to form the wall- 
moulds, and drive the prepared stakes into the 
ground hard enough to keep upright during the 
filling of the trenches, and at such places, at 
angles, and along the length as _ will 
convenient for the future uprights to sup- 
port the planking. If necessary, the width 
of the footing may be increased where the 
stakes occur, in order to surround them. When 
the stakes are withdrawn after the footings are 
set, there will be a set of sockets provided, into 
which posts of the same scantling may be set ; 
these can be easily plumbed and tied together on 
top by ropes or bands of iron or strips of 
timber. Then it is only necessary to slide in 
planks, and the mould for the wall is complete. 
To keep the planks apart, cross pieces of the 
required length can be jammed between them, 
and removed after the intervals between them 
have been packed with concrete. Such an appa- 
ratus can be prepared anywhere, and worked by 
any one who can use a plumb-rule. 
We next come to the formation of the open. 
ings. Ifamere hole in the wall is intended, a 
core, solid or hollow, will be inserted of the 
proper size and at the proper level; and, in 
building with concrete, every hole must be fore. 
| Seen and provided for beforehand, whether it be 
| for drains, air, water, or gas-piping, or tubing for 
bells: after-boring must be avoided as far as 
possible. For openings intended to be filled in 
with windows, doors, or grates, frames or moulds 
must be made of the shape and size of the 
interior of the opening ; these need not be of the 
whole height, as they can be raised from time to 
time until the proper height is attained, and in 
this way one mould would suffice for several 
openings of different heights, so long as the 
width and form of head were the same : thus, if 
the windows are segment-headed, and the same 
width in all the stories, but varying in height,— 
say 7 ft., 6 ft., and 3 ft. 6 in..—if the mould be 
made to fit the upper two first it can be used for 
all; and in the same way with doors,—no lintels 








| in positions that would be considered impossible 
| in ordinary building; flues can be left for venti- 
lation also with great ease. The only precaution 
_ which I would recommend is not to carry venti- 
| lation flues up tothe top of a chimney-shaft, but 
| to give them outlet just over the roof at the 
| bottom of the shaft, so as to avoid return smoke 
the nuisance of which is a very dear price to 
pay for ventilation. Outside the roof prepara- 
tion should be made for fixing the flushings by 
_ bedding thin laths of deal in the course they 
are intended to take, which, when withdrawn, 
will have a groove into which the lead can be 
pinned. All offsets and the top of the shafts 
/must be left rough, and afterwards moistened 
and finished with fine cement mortar, well 
| trowelled and sloped to throw off the wet. | 
‘would recommend also to bed on top of each 
‘flue a length of flue-lining, projecting about 
4 in.,—it will arrest the draught, and save the 
| arrises round the flue from wear and tear. 
| No wall-plates, tassels, bond-timber, or any 
such thing must be bedded in concrete walls. 
The plates for the roof will be bedded on the 
| walls, and all those for carrying floors on corbel 
courses of concrete, which can be easily formed 
by attaching a mould of the shape and size re- 
quired to the face of the wall at the proper 
height, and can be afterwards covered with 
plaster so as to forma cornice to the room. For 
security, the joists should be trimmed to the size 
required. A strong fillet of deal should be fixed 
against the inside face of the joists, with rough 
boarding thereon sufficient to bear the weight of 
the concrete until it sets. The box thus formed 
should then be filled in with concrete extending 
to the back of the fireplace; and by finishing 
the surface with fine stuff, well trowelled on the 
face, you will have trimmer-arch, hearth, and 
back hearth all in one solid block, and perfect 
security against fire. This operation had better 
not be done until the floors are laid. From what 
has been stated, there will be no difficulty 12 
constructing any portion of a building which 
may not have been described, bearing 1m mn 
that any width of opening can be spanned witb- 
out lintel or iron arch-bar, and that all idea of 
spreading may be left out of the calculation of 
the jambs; it is only necessary to give them 
mass enough to sustain the load pressing ver 
tically upon them. There is no lateral pressure, 
provided the mould is kept up until the concrete 








* By Mr. J. H. Owen, See p, 898, ante. 


has consolidated, In all building operations 
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over-haste is the evil of the day, and this is 
specially dangerous in concrete building. 

It may be convenient now, before passing to 
what is usually cut-stone work, to describe the 
nature of the materials. For the sake of economy, 
I have recommended a mixture of air-slacked lime 
with the cement in the foundations, but in the 
shaft walls cement only should be used. It 
should weigh not less than 112 Ib. to the imperial 
bushel; if much lighter than this it cannot be 
depended on, and should be rejected. It will be 
safest, I think, to adhere, for the body of the 
work, to the same proportions as given for the 
concrete in the foundations—1 to 7,—but finer 
stuff should be used for some purposes : thus for 
forming the quoins, the angles of jambs and 
arches, a mixture of 1 to 8 or 4 should be used, 
rejecting the coarser materials. This fine stuff 
will take asharp arris from the mould, and retain 
it, and save afgood deal of time in the after- 
finishing. All corbelling, and wherever great 
strength is required, should be done with even 
finer stuff, say 1 to 2, as the strength of the mass 
decreases very rapidly with the increase of the 
quantity of sand or gravel, and for this reason 
I would not recommend the common practice of 
inserting in the heart of a concrete wall lumps 
of stone; it should never be done where strength 
and coherence are of importance. 

Now, as regards the cut stonework. Suppose 
that a hall is to havea floor not boarded, and 
steps that would be stone ordinarily, the proper 
course will be to fill to within 3 in. of the finished 
level with any dry rubbish, level the surface, 
fill in with concrete, and float it over to the 
required level, and finish the surface with fine 
stuff, placed ina thin coat over the moistened 
surface of the coarse concrete, and continually 
trowelled until it is quite smooth and hard. The 
steps must be formed one by one, by fixing a 
board of the required height where the face of 
the riser will come, filling with fine stuff against 
the face of the board, and hearting with coarse 
stuff. The upper surface would be finished with 
the floor. If a flight of steps is required, they 
may be constructed with perfect safety, attached 
to the wall only on one side, if required, and of 
any projection, varying the thickness of material 
in proportion to the work to be done. Thesteps 
should be formed simultaneously with the walls, 











On the upper surface of the joists I would sug- | 
gest that a fillet should be fixed of the same 
thickness as the floor, and that then a skirting 
of cement should be run round each floor. My 
reason for this is, that it obviates the necessity 
for inserting plugs for fixing timber sheeting. 
The inner face of the walls may be either 
skimmed over with lime-putty or whitewashed ; 
the outer face coated with a very thin coat of 
fine cement, or tinted with a cement-wash ; the 
ceilings and floors would be treated in the 
ordinary way. 

As regards the mode of roofing, there is no 
necessity for any variation from the ordinary 
mode; but if it is desired to have a very cheap 
form of roof, I would recommend the following, 
of which I extract the description from a treatise 
on Portland Cement, by A. Lipowitz :— 

“1, Theinclination of the framework of the roéf 
(which must have an even surface) should be at 
the rate of } in. or # in. per foot. The rafters 
or joists should not be more than 2 ft. 3 in. 
apart, so as to give sufficient strength. Boards 
of lin. or 1} in. are fastened on the rafters, 
and should be rebated. These are then covered 
with a layer of sand 4 in. or $ in. thick, to pro- 
duce an even surface. 

2. Strong brown paper, in continuous rolls, 
and as broad as possible, is then laid upon it so 
that each length overlaps the other by about 4 in. 
When the whole or a large part has thus been 
covered with paper, the mixture is put into a 
cauldron, in the proportion of 100Ib. of tar to 
180 lb. of Portland cement. Care must be taken 
to heat the tar gently, and to mix the cement 
with it gradually, in order to prevent its boiling 
over. This mixture of tarand cement must then 
be laid as hot as possible on the paper with a 
tar brush. The next layer of paper is then laid 


dry wood must be built in for the purpose of 
fixing them ; and that there may be no mistake, 
every bit of carpenters’ and joiners’ work should 
be delivered on the ground before the walls have 
got many feet high; and if the plugs are placed 
in the right position, there will be no difficulty in 
fixing any of the joiners’ work, except the door 
and window frames. This, I think, can only be 
properly secured by confining them in their 
places by jamb-linings and architraves, which 
are themselves securely fixed to the plugs. 

I think there remains nothing more to add 
as regards the use of concrete in ordinary 
houses; one built as I have been describing 
would be cheap, durable, quieter than one built 
of brick or stone, safer as regards fire, and free 
from rats and mice and other vermin. I propose 
to continue this paper by a consideration of the 
subject of fire-proof building in general, the 
special advantages attending the use of concrete, 
the modification of the ordinary mode of using 
concrete, and the materials of which it is 
composed which should be adopted in fire-proof 
buildings. 








PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


Art the last meeting of the Architectural Asso. 
ciation, on Friday evening, the 15th instant, a 
lecture was delivered by Mr. T. Roger Smith 
on “ Professional Practice,” being the intro. 
ductory lecture to a course open to members of 
the Association, to be delivered on certain 
Monday evenings during this and the two fol- 
lowing months. 

Mr. Smith began by showing that actual 
practice of a profession is the end properly 
looked forward to during all preliminary study, 
and that a clear vision of the requirements of 
active life should be had, if possible, from the 





on it, and smoothed with a light wooden roller. 
In this way the whole roof must be covered. In | 
order to break the joints of the paper, begin the 
second layer with half the breadth, and proceed 
as before. The third and fourth layers are in | 
like manner laid with alternate layers of the | 
mixed cement and tar and brown paper. 
The last layer must be carefully covered with 
cement, and then strewed with sifted ashes to 
the thickness of } in. Next to the gutter isa 
board covered with zinc, and projecting about 





but of the finer material, say 1 to2. The monld|2 in. It should be laid on after the second layer 


would be constructed of a soffit of timber 
planking, securely fixed, as it will have great 


| 


has been completed, so as to be covered by the 
third and fourth. If there be any chimneys 


beginning. Then each step taken may tend 
more directly to the wished-for goal, when prac- 
tice and thorough fitness for it have been arrived 
at together. The profession of architecture, in the 
form it has now taken, has been the product of 
what we call the accidental course of events. 
Ships and machinery are brought into existence 
without the intervention of professions distinct 
from the trades, and it might have been possible 
that, for buildings also, the design and the 
execution should have fallen into the same 
hands. Indeed, a large proportion of the build- 
ings actually erected are carried out without 


weight to bear; a timber string at the end of | projecting through the roof, they should be sur- | architects,—probably, half of the buildings in 
the intended projection, and a movable board | rounded with zinc, immediately after the first | the metropolis, for instance; and they do not 
of the size of the face of the riser. This move- | layer has been finished, and before the gravel tumble down. Architects would seem thus no 
able board will be fixed in its place for each step | is strewed upon it. This zine should rise 6 in. 
in succession, from the bottom to the top, each | up the sides of the chimneys, and 3 in. upon the | Work can generally be done without them, pro. 
in turn being the foundation of and incorporated | roof; the upper edges should be bent, so as to | vided that it is common-place enough not to call 
with its successor, so that the final result is not | be let into the joints of the brickwork, where | for the use of special taste, skill, and experience. 


so much a set of individual steps, but one con- 
tinuous mass with steps notched out of it. There 
is no difficulty, except in the case of windows, 
where the moulds of the soffits will be some 
expense and trouble, but, of course, infinitely 
less than carving out each separate stone. The 
soffit-mould, in this case, may either be made of 
very thin boards, bent to the shape, or a rough 
stage can be erected and a solid core formed by 
building with half-mortared rubble up to the 
shape, and grooving over with mortar. By this 
means great accuracy can be attained, and a 
surface of] paper spread over the plaster will 
prevent its adhering to the concrete, although it 
would be no great matter if it did, as the soft 
mortar could be very easily removed. 

As regards window sills, it may be asked,— 
why have them at all? But as this may be 
considered an unsatisfactory mode of getting rid 
of the subject, it may be as well to provide for 
them. In building the walls, the bottom of the 
opening left for the window should correspond 
with the bottom of the cill; and in proceeding 
to form the sill, a board should be fixed so as to 
form the rim of the inside face, and a mould 
should be made in the form of a box with a 
bottom, and one side and two ends; on the bot- 
tom a fillet should be fixed to form the throating. 
The box, when fixed in its place, would be filled, 
and the upper surface formed by securing a 
mould formed to the shape along its length just 
as an ordinary cornice. All cornices, eave, 
string, and barge courses would be treated in a 
similar manner; but it should be matter of con- 
sideration whether the finishing of all continuons 
moulded faces would not be executed more 
cheaply if run in the ordinary way than by 
casting in a continuous mould, 

In building the walls, projecting corbel courses 
have been left all round them. On them the 
tassels will be laid, and the joists on the tassels. 


they should be carefully fixed with cement. 

3. The whole is then finished with a coating 
| of sifted gravel containing about one third of dry 
| loam truly levelled with rakes and scrapers. 

This work should not be attempted in rainy 
or frosty weather. 

The workmen should wear very light boots, 
or, better still, none at all; and should always 
stand on thin boards when working at the roof. 

The advantages of this system of roofing 
are :— 

1. A smaller quantity of wood is used. 

2. The roof, being flat, gives more room in the 
upper floors of the house. 

3. It is more convenient for constructing 
garrets. 

4. Protection from external fire, and affords 
easy access to firemen. 

5. If properly constructed, these roofs never 
require repair. 

Several roofs at Heischberg, in the Reisen. 
gebirge, constructed on this principle, are now 
twenty-two years old, and have never been 
repaired.” 

I have tried this mode of roofing myself, and 
have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is, 
of course, much cheaper than the ordinary roof. 

The imaginary house is now floored and roofed, 
but it still remains to fit it with doors, windows, 
grates, and chimney-pieces, shelving, rails for 
hanging up clothes, and the innumerable sort of 
things comprehended under the title of fittings. 
All these must be carefully borne in mind, and 
provided for beforehand. The walls are like 
cast iron; they do not admit of the rough-and- 
ready driving in of plugs wherever a carpenter 
fancies, for preference into a flue, if it is at all 
possible to do so, These walls can only be 
pierced with great difficulty; the place of all 
those things must be fixed beforehand, and while 
the walls are in building swallow-tailed plugs of 





|universally-necessary outcome of human life. 


| When these qualities cannot be dispensed with, 
‘the architect called in should be able to put 
|them at the service of his employer, and com. 
| plete his work so as to justify the impression 
' that the buildings thus originated and controlled 
| have been ably and wisely (1) designed, (2) con- 
| structed, and (3) conducted. In all, the archi- 
| tect is the representative of his client, doing for 
him what he is unable, or unwilling, or not 
anxious to do for himself ; and it can only be by 
the exhibition of the results of special training, 
showing complete adaptation to the work, that 
the profession can justify its separate existence 
as at present, or its professors look forward to a 
sound and lasting future for their occupation. 
Though a model architect is, perhaps, as rare as 
the phoenix, it is quite possible to see what, at 
the present time, he should be, and to indicate 
how nearly any one must approach this standard 
in order to avoid entire or partial failure. To 
make clear to pupils and young men in the pro- 
fession the nature of this standard in some 
| detail,—affording them an exposition of the 
| matter not hitherto attainable in a definite form, 
and quite out of reach of many,—will be the 
| purpose of the lectures to which this is to form @ 
| general introduction. 

| 1. As to design. The art qualification needs 
| little insisting upon, and is really a great subject 
| by itself. Here as elsewhere, study and pains 
|are all-important. Many men of promise have 
| been ruined at the beginning of their career by 
| premature success and unwise praise. In this 
|section of the architect’s work, the tempta- 
tion to the clever draughtsman to confine him. 
self to the art of pleasing on paper may be too 
strong for the sober teaching, which points 
to the building as his real work, and as the 
true test of his skill. Beyond and before the 
consideration of this beauty or fitness of decora- 
tive form, is the question of fitness for practical 
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Well of the Sixth Century, in the Cloister of St. John Lateran, Rome. 


[See p. 918, ante, 





work of the architect has little connexion wit}, 
the direct putting up of buildings, and many of 
the qualities thus suggested as being desirable 
in him are really quite as necessary in many 
other occupations. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded to notice the system 
of payment, a system roughly adjusting the 
pay according to the relative importance of 
buildings, and regretted its occasional results, — 
such as correspondence and interviews out of al] 
proportion to the remuneration: the 6s. 8d, of 
a lawyer actually checks the eagerness for 
information by letters, and perhaps also addg 
weight to the words therein. In fact, the pro. 
fession is not a lucrative one; partly because 
there are far too many men in it, and partly 
because the putting up of a new building mostly 
occurs only once, if so often, ina lifetime. Thus 
the bulk of the work requiring skilled direction 
'is always limited, and not uniformly diverted 
| towards the profession. This makes every pos. 
sible extension of legitimate practice desirable, 
Taking out quantities, managing building estates, 
| valuations, district surveyorships, are examples 
of such extensions; and for such work, often 
most valuable to clients or to the general com. 
munity, special training is a matter of necessity. 
The moral throughout is that an architect is 
made,—not born. The highest eminence is to 
be won by no single step, but by patient, con. 
tinual climbing. Work,—work,—work,—well 
directed and persistently carried on,—will train 
latent powers, and enable a man to take a posi. 
tion well worth working for—a position in which 
he will be able to use all his attainments and 
acquirements in turn and to the full; in which 
matters of vital importance to others are trusted 
confidently to his care; in which his advice is 
sought as well worth the having; in which a 
large part of the work of his life will have a 
real permanence; and, giving to that work a 
' charm belonging to little of the work of many 
other professions, he will have the task and the 
| self-training and pleasure of dealing with and 
directing at one and the same time men and the 
forces of nature. 











ST. GILES’S CHURCH, DURHAM. 


Last month the Architectural and Archwo- 
logical Society of Durham and Northumberland 


needs,—the proportioning of each part of a sought after legally on account of errors of took into consideration a scheme, of which the 


structure to its special use,—the subordination 
of each part to the general use of the whole 
building.—the exercise of a fertile contrivance 
in reconciling with good judgment and good 
taste at times apparently conflicting directions 
and demands. For this kind of work effectively 
performed, an architect must be trained to grasp 
many details, and, as a simple, necessary pre- 
liminary, to hold numbers of such details in his 
memory. The sizes of doors and windows, room 
proportions, arrangements of ranges and stoves, 
spaces in stables, howa carriage will stand in 
a coachhouse, the position for a grand piano,— 
these are a few samples of a large number 
of very elementary facts which the architect 
must fix in his memory and imagination, in 
order to recall them without effort in the pro- 
cess of design. Special knowledge of buildings 
constructed for special uses, is another necessity 
of the thoroughly competent architect. The 
principle of the design,—the key of the plan,— 
should be acquired for most of various classes of 
buildings. For instance, the shape and position 
with relation to each other of the wards of a 
hospital once understood, the details of such 
buildings group themselves round this key idea 
in further studies, and radical failure from want 
of clear perception of the ruling principle be- 
comes impossible. Though an architect may 
not often run risk of depreciation, because he 
has not seen out-of-the-way buildings for special 
uses,—he will contend, if he neglects such guid. 


ance from experience, at great disadvantage | 


with others who systematically familiarise them. 
selves with the principles and details of all ori- 
ginal structures, demanded by the ever-shifting 
forms of our social system. 

2. As to skill in construction. 
tect cannot, safely and wisely, plead ignorance 
or inexperience in the case of things going wrong. 
He must counterbalance his inexperience by 
taking great pains. Practice is said to make 
perfect in other things, but in building an archi. 
tect is supposed to know all about materials and 
the putting of them together before he begins 
practice :—any want of pains and care may lead 
to great risks; architects have been tried for 
manslaughter, and otherwise more or less justly | 


‘many failures, 


judgment or non-detection of the misdoings of 
Knowledge of structural science,—or, 
at the least, a good confidence as to being readily 
able to get at the right sources of information 
when required,—this must be had, and no little 
insight and knowledge,—in any case enough to 
enable a reliable judgment to be come to on the 
spur of the moment,—as to the fitness or the 
The build- 
ing materials of special localities may be the 


others. 


reverse of most building materials. 


subjects of particular investigation on occasion ; 


but the principles on which judgment of them 


should be foundéd, and a fair amount of real 


experience of their characteristics, should be 


more frequently obtained by students than has 
in many cases been the rule heretofore. 

3. Business qualities. A good man of busi- 
ness will be honest, systematic, and courteous ; 
and possess some amount of tact. He will be 
dissatisfied with himself if the builders’ tenders 
far exceed his estimate. He will adjure utterly 
the detestable practice called “ leading a client 
on.” He will be trustworthy,—because he will 
have the courage to tell unpleasant truths when 
they must be told. He will have the indis. 
pensable habits of steady labour and punctuality, 
and a knowledge of good precedents for all 
formal matters; and will rarely dispense with 
such precedents or any punctilio recognised by 
custom as serviceable for record or against con- 
tingency. These business details form, in fact, 
the large bulk of the hidden part of “ professional 
practice,” transacted in the private rooms of 
architects or kept to themselves; these reach 
only very imperfectly even the best trained 


|pupils ; and each man has often by painful 


experience to acquire for himself a method of 
A young archi- | 


conducting business. This, the lecturer said, 
he desired to remedy to some extent, wishing to 
make a beginning on a subject which the com. 


mittee has often considered without seeing their 
| Way to introducing it as part of the regular 


training obtainable by and in the Association. 
Temper and mischance are the real causes of 
An architect will, therefore, 
always show full self-control, though he may 
not deem it necessary to wholly suppress the 
manifestation of high temper. Much of the 


society had heard, for the partial or entire demo- 
lition of St. Giles’s Church. The meeting was 
unanimous in disapproving and deploring the 
proposed plan, and appointed a select committee, 
with instructions carefully to examine and report 
upon the building, historically and architec- 
turally. The committee was further instructed 
to suggest a plan by which, with the least 
possible destruction of the existing fabric, the 
required increase of accommodation could be 
| most effectually provided. The committee so 
| appointed has just now issued their report, the 
purport of which may be gathered from the 
| concluding paragraph :— 
| We cannot, however, take leave of a building so 
| intimately bound up as it is with the ancient history of 
| the Bishopric, and so full of interest, alike to the oye) 
| tect, the antiquary, the historian, and the citizen o! 
| Durham, without expressing, most respectfully, but mos? 
earnestly, our protest against its contemplated are 
tion, We trust we have shown that demolition is wholly 
| unnecessary. It would involve a grave and, we believe, 
| needless expense ; whilst it would obliterate from the a 
| ancient buildin , which is next, after the cathedral — e 
history of which its own is curiously and closely — )» 
the most conspicuous and venerable in the city. We ope 
that those who are entrusted with the alteration of the 
church will give a thoughtful and serious consideration to 
the statements which we have made, and will beeitete ® 
prosecuting a scheme involving the destruction 0 3 
church, which, from its connexion with the histo of = 
old Palatinate, has so strong a claim on the city and county 
of Durham.” 


We add our voice in deprecation of the pro- 
posed destruction of this ancient and interesting 
building. 





—Bursting of a Mill Dam.—0n 
Monday eveningof last week a dam in connexion 
with Lily-lane Mill suddenly burst, and the whole 
of the houses immediately below the mill were 
inundated. The mill adjoins the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, near the Halifax Station, and 
the line crosses the front of the mill on 4 
viaduct. On the upperside of the mill were two 
dams, and works were in p between these 
dams and the mill for the erection of a shed, and 
it is supposed that the excavations for the foun- 
dation of the shed had weakened the embank- 
ment of one of the reservoirs, which was about 





12 yards square, and 6 ft. deep. 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY ABBOTTS, KENSINGTON.——Sir G. G. Scorr, R.A., Arcurrect. 
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KENSINGTON NEW PARISH CHURCH. 


In our volame for the year 1870, we published 
a view and the plan of the new church, then just 
commenced, for the parish of St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington, from the designs of Mr.,now Sir, G. G. 
Scott.* Since then, the nave, aisles, transepts, 
chancel with its aisle, the lower stage of the 
tower,—in fact, the wholechurch, except the upper 
stages of the tower, fittings in the nave, the reredos, 
pulpit, and lectern,—have been completed. We 
now give a view of the interior, looking east, and 
including the probable reredos. The cost to the 
present date has been about 23,0001. A special 
fund is being raised to complete the tower and 
spire, and the aid of all able to assist is urgently 
invited. 

A fine organ has been built by Messrs. Hill & 
Son, at the cost of 1,5001., provided by a separate 
subscription. 

The church is calculated to afford sittings for 
1,600 persons, including children. 





THE BUILDING OF THE GLOBE BRIDGE, 
AT PECKHAM. 

Wirsin the last fortnight, the Camberwell 
Vestry, for whom the Globe Bridge across the 
Grand Surrey Canal, in Commercial-road, Peck- 
ham, is in course of erection, have been engaged 
in prolonged and excited discussions respecting 
the delay which has taken place in the comple- 
tion of the bridge ; and during these discussions, 
some odd disclosures have been elicited as to the 
causes of the delay. At the meeting of the 
vestry on Wednesday week, a deputation of 
tradesmen and others in the Commercial-road 
was introduced. This was the same deputation 
that waited upon the vestry a few months ago 


on the same subject. The spokesman, on behalf | 


of the deputation, explained to the vestry the 


serious loss to which they had been subjected, | 


endeavouring to show that the business of several 
shopkeepers had been entirely ruined. 


added that on the former occasion when they | 
appeared before the vestry the contractor wrote | 


Foster, Lloyd, & Co., of Wednesbury, and the 
other to Messrs. Woodhall, of Dudley. He then 
went to the last two places, and received a pro- 
mise that the girders and the other portion of 
the iron works should be delivered at the works 
in Peckham this week. Under these circum. 
stances, the vestry declined to proceed farther, 
but directed the surveyor to report at the next 
meeting as tothe progress made in the construc- 
tion of the bridge. 








PROPAGATION OF DISEASE BY 
FUNERALS AND WAKES. 


How often must the same warning be given 
before it will be attended to? 

At the monthly meeting of the local Board of 
Health at Leadgate, a district surrounded by 
collieries, in the county of Durham, Mr. George 
Renton, the medical officer, acquainted the 


and other lamps must perplex him more. He 
would wonder how the small craft so near 
should be merged in mist, and yet that a forest 
of masts should be more visible miles away. 
Moonshine ; moonshine! what a great latitude 
there is for moonshine! Diorama, panorama, 
and conjuring tricks are very astonishing in 
their several ways, and one-half of those who see 
these performances will wonder how such illu. 
sion could have been attained, whilst the other 
half will wonder—just the same. 

Atmospheric phenomenon has been far more 
rigorously dealt with by Mr. Jerves M‘Entee, 
and in an extremely clever way. “(October 
Snow—Squall in an American Forest” (294), 
makes the spectator shiver, and his thoughts to 
concentrate on chest-protectors and cough- 
lozenges. Too long a look at this would make 
one numb, and ‘dumb, and deaf. The warmest 
weather is surely preferable to such a deadly- 
cold state of things, that would seem to defy all 





authorities that scarlet fever had broken out in | genial influences. In hot countries it is possible 
a malignant form in the district, no fewer than to find a stray breeze occasionally; and Mr. 
eighty-two cases having come under his notice | J. E. Hodgson intimates that Eastern law-courts 
during the month. He had not been able to are, even, well ventilated: he has found a very 
trace the cause of the growth of this epidemic | strong breeze in one, and made the most of it; 
to any defect in the sanitary condition of his anda very capital picture was in the wind,—at 
district, but rather to the indiscretion of the | once. As for story, it was supererogatory to add 
| people in visiting infected houses and in attend- | one to the many that are issuing from the wet 
ing funerals and wakes. | lips of his clamorous, litigious Arabs, so loudly 
Over and over again we have pointed out the making “An Appeal to the Kaid” (47), who 
evils of these practices, illustrating them with | deprecates such a waste of energy over a matter 
| pen and pencil ; but they are still continued, and | he can so easily adjust: let them produce the 
| still do their evil work. | disputed property, he will take care of it, in a 
| | barbarous emulation of Chancery fashion; for 
| half the grandeur of law and equity exists in 
| WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE DUDLEY | ‘heir universality of appropriation. But Mr. 
GALLERY | Hodgson perfectly identifies national administra. 

By ha | tion; his Arabs are Arabs, though the kaid is 

Exuibrrion succeeds exhibition so rapidly at not quite so big as a more delinquent apprehen- 
| the Dudley Gallery that it is seldom its walls | siveness might conceive him to be. “ Youth and 
}are not bearing testimony to the activity of | Age” (51) are illustrated by Mr. Arthur 


, Hughes, in definition of a time’s difference,— 











| artists in these days, when pictures would seem 


He | to have become as necessary an adjunct to a) the span that divides an old woman, that is, from 


| civilised existence as at one time it was difficult | the duck she was: it is very well and delicately 
for pictures to procure for those who produced | done ; whether with regard to the duck of the 


to the Builder stating that he (the speaker) had | them a civilised existence at all. Nowhere else | past, the ducklings of the present, or the plea- 


libelled him, whereas he had no intention of | 


| is there a fairer opportunity afforded the amateur | sant spread of English landscape, they alike 


doing anything of the kind, and only desired to | Of modest means to get good change for a mode- | betoken great imitative skill, and no common 
show the vestry how he and other shopkeepers | Tate check upon a superabundance for more real | taste in their combination. Mr. H. S. Marks, 


had suffered by the delay in finishing the| 
bridge. The discussion on the subject on 
Wednesday week occupied between two and 
three hours, and was exceedingly warm, if not 
absolutely personal, several members of the 
vestry accusing the committee under whose 


superintendence the bridge was being built of a | 


neglect of their duty in not having determined 
the contract, or enforced the penalties in conse- 


| requirements: many clever and agreeable paint-| A.R.A., is represented by a study of “An 
ings, of an average degree of merit, are to be | Elizabethan Rough” (53), who,—with this 
found here, with just enough instances of greater | artist’s partiality for a by-gone period,—is not 
worth to emphasise and assist the meaning of | so significant of his social grade, as representa- 
-what may be expressive or promising of excel. | tives to be met with nowadays; he is very well 
lence in less convincing speech of it. drawn and painted, however, and his tyke not 
A few pictures in this present collection take the worst of his belongings. 
a superior and helpful position; but there is still! Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., sends a “ Portrait of 
cause for regret that the clear-stage-and-no- Lord Lytton” (244), taken some years ago, and 
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quence of the terms of the contract not having favour system of an institution like this should very characteristic of the author of “ Zanoni” : 


been complied with, and also expressing sym- 
pathy with the shopkeepers who had suffered. 
Mr. Dresser Rogers, as the chairman of the 
committee, said they had done all they could 


with the contractor, whom they had had before thers generally. The imaginative, and even the | 
them. He added that, although they could not | Parrative, are elements that scarcely mix with | 


altogether exonerate the contractor from blame, | 
he had had several unexpected difficulties to con- 
tend with, one of which was the state of the iron. | 
market, and that he had been unable to obtain | 
the girders and other ironwork from the parties 
at Middlesbrough, with whom he had contracted, 
although he had given the vestry authority to 
pay them for the iron as it was delivered. In 
the discussion which followed, several members 
contended that they had nothing to do with the 
iron-masters with whom the contractor might 
have entered into arrangements, and a motion 
to take the construction of the bridge into their 
own hands, and enforce the penalties, was lost, 
one gentleman (Mr. Denny) contending that the 
time for the completion of the bridge had not 
expired, and that, although it might be easy to 
tear a man to pieces, it was well to know that 
they had the power to do so. On the surveyor 
being appealed to, he said he did not think the 
ironfounders were behaving well to the con- 
tractor, and that, in his opinion, there was 
something which did not appear on the surface. 
It was ultimately resolved that the surveyor 
should personally ascertain whether the iron- 
work was in progress, and report to another 
meeting that day week, and that, if it was not 
being executed, the contract should be deter- 
mined. At the adjourned meeting on Wednes- 
day last, Mr. Reynolds, the surveyor reported 
that he had been to Stockton-on-Tees, and found 
that Messrs. Head & Co., who had taken the 
contract, had sub-let it,—one portion to Messrs. 








* Vol, xxviii., pp. 8 and 11, 





| not obviously lessen the cause for never-ceasing 
| compjaint of ‘‘ want of room,” and, by mitigating 
| a difficulty elsewhere, make it the more easy to 
| improve the character of these exhibitions and 


the productions to be found here. 


it is admirably done, and has the advantage of 
picturesque surroundings. Far simpler and less 
adorned is Mrs. E. M. Ward’s “Summer” (12), 
a pretty little boy in grey knickerbocker suit : 
this is both natural and nice in its unaffected 
treatment and good representation. The sketch 
| for Mr. F. Walker’s notorious “ Prisoner at the 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., sends two classical Bar” (334), is very valuable, for most of what 
compositions, on a smaller scale than he usually | constituted the worth of the larger version is 
adopts; but Mr. Watts stands nearly alone in| here, more than indicated. “Barnard’s Inn, 
the possession of such qualities as make a painter | Holborn, in the Seventeenth Century” (269), 
original and painting poetic. The Greek ladies | has served to good purpose in enabling Mr. H. 
on the rocky shore, ‘“ Watching for the Return | Wallis to emulate the Datchmen who, by brilliant 
of Theseus” (70), so unsophisticated, with | colour that they seemed to mix with sunlight, 
regard to care for personal appearance,—unless made such use of old buildings and quaint court- 
the electric cable is not nearly so late a con-| yards as ensured a longer existence for the 
venience as many believe it to be, and having | transcriptions than the realities themselves were 
learnt something of the impudent persuasiveness | favoured with. The result of this clever appli- 
of those naughty syrens, they meant to out-argue | cation of Mr. Wallis’s precise drawim, - »d clear 
all argument in adverse favour by statement of | dexterous painting, if it does not quite equal the 


the naked truth,—form a very beautiful group, | 
though the arrangement of the lower limbs of | 
the principal figure detract from its gracefulness, | 
and here suggests that ‘nature, not altered,” 
might be “ to advantage dressed” : though, so far 
as a refined sense of beautiful colour and other 
attributes belonging to the artist go, it is richly 
clothed already. This, with another admirably- 
conceived design, showing Eurydice withdrawn 
from the arms of Orpheus, just as they were 
free of Pluto’s dominion, can only assist an 
appreciation of Mr. Watts; for he is nearly as 
inimitable, if not quite so singular, as Mr. J. A. 
McNeill Whistler, whose studies of moonlight 
effects on the river would divide London’s 
opinion. His “Nocturn,” whether performed 
under the influence of “ Grey and Gold” (187) 
or “ Blue and Silver” (237) is noctidial enough 
to perplex a Thames waterman as to the time 0’ 


perfection aimed at, is very agreeable. 

There is no lack of variety amongst the many 
noticeable works here. Mr. E. Crofts gains an 
interest for his military heroes, who are so com- 
posedly disregarding shot and shell, “ Artillerie 
Bederkung” (4); Mr. F. Slocombe’s cavalier 
“At Bay’’ (27), does not promise quite so 
much resistance,—he is rather weak ; “‘ Mid-day 
in June”’ (32), passed by a young girl tending the 
rose-trees that are burdened with blossoms, Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth paints with a vigour that does 
more than approach coarseness. 

Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., sends a cleverly. 
painted picture, a “ Lesson of Charity” (135) : 
his straightforward and capital method of de- 
piction would save platitude from staleness ; and 
such a touch of nature as a mother’s direction 
to her litiJe girl to be kind, whether in France, 
Italy, or elsewhere, would make “the whole 
world kin” ; and so nicely done as it is, the old 





day, and that sucha pretty blue or pale-grey fog 
could necessitate the lighting up of the moon 


lesson is newly impressed, and will last the 
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longer from being so ably handed down. Capital 
workmanship is, too, displayed in Mr. Calderon’s 
portraits of two brothers of the brush, Messrs. 
W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., and D. W. Wynfield (169) ; 
the latter of whom contributes similar proof of 
the great value and increase of interest a novel 
treatment gives to portraiture: if the naturally 
graceful figure posed in the mild difficulties that 
such a pretty piece of business as embroidery 
may involve, and her no less charming coad- 
jutor, be portrait, the style of work shown in 
“The New Stitch” (177) may be recommended 
for imitation. Mr. Val. Prinsep’s very brilliant 
presentation of a beautiful head, “ Lily” (126), 
must add to his reputation for achieving life- 
likeness. 

“The Last Days of the Old Hack” (71), by 
Mr. Heywood Hardy, must be very weary ones 
indeed, if such change from honoured recognition 
of breed and speed to the heavy travel of a four- 
wheeled cab has been a sudden one: if the poor 
old horse is as capable of contemplation as the 
cab is of being the vehicle of sentiment, he has, 
at least, the consolation of knowing that his 
very last day will not quite end his usefulness : 
there are dogs to be fed. Mr. Hardy possesses 
very clever means of expatiating on such matters 
so far as manipulation goes and good taste for 
colour, though this is not so strongly set forth in 
another specimen, “ The Dilemma ” (101), which 
is a bull,—and one would not care to be on the 
horns of such a one,—enraged at sight of a fair 
damsel’s red cloak. “ After the Run,’’—this has 
no reference to the bull, but is the finish of a 
deer-stalking expedition, by Mr. J. Richardson 
(87), and’shows some very good animal-painting, 
whether with regard to stag or hounds; “The 
Fisherman’s Pet” (115) is rather a dirty-faced 
one, by Mr. J. Burr. Mr. James Gow depicts 
the traditional author, in “A Garret in Grub- 
street’ (163), when the street was more easily 
found than the grub; “A Word of Advice,” 


| Reef” (65), shows an angry sea foaming its 


wrath away in repeated assaults on the firm rock 
that already holds captive in the hollow of 
its fortress some of the attacking waves. In 
sheltered rest spent water sleeps, and waits 
till higher tide shall bring release, or the wind 
annihilation. Mr. N. Moore’s study of “A 
Winter Gale in the Channel” (82), bears a re- 
markable appearance of truthfulness; “On the 
Test—Low-water” (72), and ‘Steam Tug leaving 
a Vessel in the Downs” (54), by Mr. Robert 
Leslie, convey the same impression, excepting 
the two-miles-and-a-half-long trail of several 
tons of coal-smoke, that would prove steam- 
tugging a very expensive means of locomo- 
tion. “Salcombe, South Devon” (18), by 
Mr. J. G. Naish, with a misty evening effect. 
“ Shadows” (80), by Mr. T. J. Watson; “ Better 
small Fish than None” (120), by Mr. H. Mac- 
callum; “An Open Shore” (152), by Mr. C. 
Hunter; “Coast of Artois” (371) by Mr. C. J. 
Lewis; and “A Stormy Sea” (392), by Mr. 
T. J. Watson, again, all bear evidence of close 
observation, with the power of rendering it 
apparent. It is not all who can write as well as 
they can read. 





SOUND. 


Ir is impossible to prevent sound from passiug 
+’ .ngh such floors as mentioned by “ A Sub. 
scriber” in the last number of the Builder ; and 
the ordinary receipt of “ pugging” between the 
joists is worse than useless, as it only assists the 
passage of sound. A layer of cockle-shells, laid 
in on battens between the joists, has been used ; 
and I have myself used broken crockery, but both 
remedies are only very partially successful. One 
thing is certain, that solid materials only con- 
duct sound, and therefore the more open the 
material, and the more air-cells that can be pro- 
duced in any filling-in, the better; but unfor- 





from a hard-looking young woman to an easy, 
lounging young man, by Mr. R. W. Macbeth | 
(222); “Study of a Spanish Bullfighter” (251), | 
by Mr. J. B. Burgess,—we do not believe in| 
Spanish bullfighters, and should like to see one | 
tackle Mr. Hardy’s little“ dilemma”! “ Setting | 
Out” (262), by Mr. T. Graham ; “A Partial | 
Critic,” by Mr. W. D. Sadler (279) ; “ The Post- | 
script,,’—remarkable for length even as com. | 
pared with a lady’s PS. generally,—by Miss M. | 
E. Edwards (308); “ Midsummer” (311), by 
Mr. T. Davidson; “Caleb in his Pantry” (316), | 
by Mr. W. F. Douglas, R.S.A.; “Second Read- | 
ing,’ by Mr. A. Ludovici, jun. (326) ; “ The} 
Critic” (336), by Mr. E. Hughes; “Study of a/| 
Head,” by Mr. J. H. S. Mann (343); “ Still! 
Life” (349), by Mr. W. Hughes; ‘‘ Nemesis | 
Approaching,” by Mr. L. C. Henley (358) ; and 
“Love Letters” (389), by Mr. J. M. Burfield, | 
are amongst the best of this variety. 

There are some beautiful little studies from | 
nature by the late Mr. G. Mason, A.R.A., and 
amongst other choice items may be reckoned the 
** Carnations and Corn” (328), and a bit entitled | 
“Our Village” (341), by Mr. G. D. Leslie, | 
A.R.A., and plenty of such pleasure-giving work 
as is to be found in ‘‘ Mowers” (38), by Mr. C. | 
J. Lewis ; “Gleaners” (39). by Mr. G. W. Sant; 
“ Asters, &c.”’ (63), forcibly and exquisitely | 
touched in by Mr. H. Fantin; “Sunset over | 
St. Mark’s, Venice” (102), by Mr. Arthur | 
Severn; “‘A Spring Morning on the Thames” 
(103), by Mr. W. J. Hennessy ; “ A Welsh Hay- 
field” (109), by Mr. T. Lloyd; “ Study at Elche, 
near Alicante” (127), and “ Sketch of Knole” 
(128), by Mr. A. Ditchfield ; “ A Pastoral ” (139), 
by M. Fisher; “A Creche” (142), by Mr. F. 
Walton; “The Lock of the Lowes, Perthshire” 
(176), by Mr.C. P. Knight ; “ The Carpet Bazaar, 
Cairo,” by Mr. F. Dillon; “ A Garden at Nurem- 
berg” (200), by Mr. C.N. Henry; “Yearsley Lock, 
near York,—Evening ” (205), by Mr. H. Moore; 
“ Waiting ” (215), by Mr. W. Small : “Chagford” 
(231), by Mr. A. Goodwin; “Yew Trees,— 
Borrowdale ” (252), by Mr. C. R. Aston; “The 
Old Farm House, Sussex” (296), by Mr. E. H. 
Fahey ; and “Off with the Ebb” (353), by Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie. : 

“ An Orchard” (61), by Mr. E. Gurdon Dalziel, 
might be an early sketch by Mr. Walker ; and 
“Twilight ”’ (64), by Miss Hannah Hopkins, very 
successfully emulates Mr. Boyce. 

Rock, and sea, and wind, to help shape the 
sea, have been subjects enough for many a fine 
picture, and the infinite variation that the sky 
alone can be an index of, leaves it pessible for 
many more to come that shall yet look new. 
Mr. A. W. Hunt, paints nearly as well in oil as 
he does in water-colour. “At the End of the 





| tunately the sound is carried through mainly by 


| School of Chemistry, be, pursuant to the provisions of the 


they knew Dr. Muter as having, close to the 


the joists themselves, in a single floor, and 
therefore the filling-in between is of secondary 
importance. The only practicable remedy is to 
prevent the formation of the sound by the use 
of thick carpets or Kamptulicon. The better a 
house is built, and the more solid the materials 
used, the more sound passes throngh it. 

This is a subject which wants ventilating, for 
we know very little about it at present. 

J. K. C. 








PUBLIC ANALYSTS UNDER THE NEW 
ADULTERATION ACT. 


On the recommendation of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Vestry of St. George the Martyr, 
the following have been adopted :— 

** That Dr. Muter, M.A., Ph.D., of the South London 


‘ Act to amend the law for the prevention of adulteration | 
of food and drink and of drugs,’ and subject to the ap- | 
proval of the Local Government Board, appointed, daring | 
the pleasure of the vestry, analyst for this parish, receiving | 
for his remuneration such fees as the Act prescribes,” 


The Local Government Board are looking 
sharp after the appointment of analysts, 
They have just requested of the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works, and of other district 
Boards, &c., to inform them what steps 
have taken or are about to take to provide an 
analyst; and it is to be hoped that where 
nothing is being done the Local Government 
Board will itself step in and appoint analysts, 
The very appointment of such officers will haye 
a wholesome influence on tradesmen and manu. 
facturers ; and, if speedily followed up by a few 
analyses, and a few detections and punishments, 
there will soon be less occasion for public com. 
plaint. 

The metropolitan dairymen and cowkeepers of 
their own accord appear to have let go the handle 
of the pump, and taken the cow by the horns, 
They have laid their heads together, and have 
resolved (with closed doors) to appoint a com. 
mittee to consider the question and draw up a 
report. The result is expected to be the sale 
of pure milk to the public at 1d. a quart in 
advance of the price at present charged. 

The Liverpool Health Committee have re. 
solved to authorise the inspectors of weights and 
measures and the market inspectors to assist the 
public analyst in the performance of his duties. 





THE FIRE AT THE CITY FLOUR MILLS, 


Wirn reference to your correspondent’s pro. 
position that some means should be provided for 
shutting off the supply of gas from separate 
streets in case of fire, 1 would suggest that the 
mains to all large premises should be fitted with 
one of Donkin's valves, placed in some con. 
venient position outside the building, that the 
individual supply of gas may be entirely shut 
off. Numerous cases are on record where such 
a precaution would have saved a building ; as, for 
instance, the large fire some time since in 
Leicester-square. 

If the use of valves were made compulsory, 
the police and firemen could be instructed 
in their action. . Accidents to meters are not 
unfrequently the cause of fire, and an external 
valve gives the only means of immediately 
subduing such an outbreak. 

One difficulty in the construction of ware- 
houses and mills arises from the tendency to 
reduce the area of internal support to the 
smallest practical extent, and so to indicate the 
use of iron instead of timber or brick. Timber, 
no doubt, to resist fire must be in large pieces ; 
but such girders or supports are free from all 
the dangers to which iron is exposed, viz., 
bending or snapping, and a sudden rush of 
water would not only not harm them, but might 
reduce the fire. 

I do not know whether Dennett’s floors have 
ever passed the ordeal of a large fire, but a 
stout timber-framed floor, filled in with or im. 
bedded in gypseous concrete (Dennett's patent), 
using more refractory materials than the brick 





“‘ That 2 be made to the Local Government 
Board for their approval of the appointment of Dr. Muter.”’ 

“That Mr. John Edwards, Inspector of Nuisances, be | 
appointed under the 6th section of the Act afdresaid, to | 
perform in this parish the duties of an imspector under 
the said Act.” 

The Local Government Board sent a letter to 
the Lambeth Vestry, asking for the testimonials 
on which the vestry appointed Dr. Muter as public 
analyst. The vestry, by a majority of 40, have 
replied that no testimonials were required, as 


vestry-hall, a laboratory, in which he had more 
than fifty pupils under instruction; and that 
testimonials were of less value than personal 
knowledge. 

It must be greatly to the public advantage 
that the analysts appointed have abundant re- 
sources in the way of assistants or pupils, espe- 
cially if more than one district have only one 
analyst. Indeed, our objection to such appoint- 
ments is thus obviated ; and we still hope, there. 
fore, to see a good deal of the laborious work of 
analysis done under the Act. 

Dr. Lankester has been appointed analyst for 
St. James’s Vestry, at a nominal salary of 501. 
per annum; all analyses to be made in the 
Vestry-hall laboratory. 

Phaaet se ang Fe been appointed analyst for 

e elsea Vestry, with a i 
leat y nominal salary 

Dr. Griffith, the medical officer of health for 
Clerkenwell, has been offered the office of 
analyst for the Clerkenwell Vestry. Dr. Griffith 
had himself suggested 501. per annum as the 
analyst’s salary 





and Bath stone commonly used by Dennett, 
would resist fire as well, if not better, than an 
iron-framed floor, and cost much less in con- 
struction. 

If staircases and lifts are permitted to be so 
arranged in the centre of a building that they 
shall form the most effective means of com- 
municating fire from one story to another, no 
known construction of floor can long withstand 
reduction in such a scientific furnace. 

Tos. Cnas. Sorsy. 





MODERN GOTHIC FURNITURE. 


Mvcn has been said and written about the 
want of taste and the absence of truth and art 
displayed in the usual forms of modern domestic 
furniture, yet far less progress has been made 
towards amendment than might have been 
expected, especially when we consider the 
advance that art has made in other directions. 
This tardiness of improvement is, no doubt, due 
in some measure to the bigotry of fashion, the 
high prices charged for any furniture differing in 
construction from the prescribed forms, and to 
the frightful caricatures of Gothic displayed in 
upholsterers’ shops ; still, difficulties of a similar 
kind have been encountered, and are gradually 
being overcome in other branches of art. The 
question remains why furniture, which plays a 
most important part in domestic architecture, 
still lags behind. This is sufficiently curious to 
call for some especial explanation. Possibly the 
best reason may be found in the fact that the 
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disciples of the Gothic revival, while preaching 
against a want of truth, have, in practice,—and 
more particularly in designs for furniture,—for- 
gotten their precepts, and endeavoured to apply 
to modern requirements not merely the thoughts 
of their ancestors, but an actual copy of their 
works ; in other words, they have, in their eager- 
ness to assimilate themselves in thought with 
Mediseval artists, forgotten that they are design- 
ing in an age and for a sdciety whose require- 
ments are totally different. The result has been 
that many designs have been produced which 
would have done credit to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but which are quite out of 
place in the nineteenth. This being felt to be 
the case may be the reason why Gothic as 
applied to furniture, and, perhaps, to domestic 
architecture generally, has not received so much 
support from the public as it has when applied 
to churches, where the requirements of the 

resent age remain sufficiently the same as those 
of the Middle Ages, to render what was con- 
venient then tolerably applicable to our present 
wants. If the principle of design which made 
the works of the Gothic period so far superior 
to those of our own age had been adhered to, we 
should have had designs as totally different from 
anything actually executed by Medieval archi- 
tects as is one age from the other, and we should 
never have heard complaints of the clumsiness or 
inconvenience of Gothic furniture, nor should we 
be haunted by those stumbling-blocks to progress 
in the shape of Mediwval cabinets terminating 
with a sloping top to represent a roof, a false- 
hood carried farther by being carved as though 
covered with tiles, and even surmounted by 
dormer windows, the acme of absurdity being 
reached when the whole is daubed with rude 
devices in paint in imitation of a combination of 
circumstances which do not now exist, and on 
which the greatest care is bestowed to render 
them as though careless in execution. That there 
is authority for such forms is worse than no 
excuse. The moral is, that so long as modern 
architects affirm that they do not copy, and yet 
practically do so, we can look for no advance 
in truth, and therefore none in art. 

J. M. C. 





FILTRATION OF SEWAGE. 


WiLL any of your readers advise me as to the | 


best and simplest plan for upward filtration of 
sewage, to intercept the solid matter only ? 








COMPETITION. 


In an invited competition for a new Congrega- 
tional church in the city of Gloucester, the design 
by Mr. Tait, of Leicester, has been adopted. It 
is in the Early English style. 





SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


The Oxford School of Science and Art.— 
The distribution of prizes in connexion with 
this school has taken place in the town-hall, 
Mr. W. C. Cartwright, M.P., one of the members 
for the county, in the chair ; and among those on 
the platform were the Regius Professor of Medi- 


cine, Dr. Acland; Professor Rawlinson,.Canon | 


of Canterbury ; Professor Rolleston ; the Mayor, 
Mr. J. R. Carr ; and other gentlemen. 

The report congratulated the meeting on the 
success attending the classes from an educa- 
tional point of view. The following is an 
abstract :-— 

Science School.—The statistics of the science school 
show an increase in the number of students under instruc- 
tion in the various classes; but a decrease in the number 
of individuals attending more than one class. In session 
1870-71 the number of students was 83; on the class 
registers, 140; and those attending more than one class 
were 54, In 1871-2 the numbers were 106, 142, and 36 
respectively. Taking the statistics of success and failure 
in the whole Uni Kingdom in 1872, and comparing 
them with those of Oxford in the same year and in the 
same subjects, we have the following results :— 

Percentage of Percentage of 


Failures, Successes. 

U.K. Oxford. U.K.Oxford 
Mathematics.............. oe wee ae Sao Se 
Magnetism and Electricity ‘1 ... None .. ‘8 ... All 
Inorganic Chemistry...... ne a oe oe OS a SO 
Animal Physiology........ oS 6 . See 


From which we may fairly conclude the standard 
attained by the students in Oxford to be quite up to the 


average ; above the av in magnetism and electricity ; 
the average in inorganic ¢ i and mathematics ; and 
a shade below the ave! in animal physiology. This 


statement should be qualified by the fact between 60 
and 70 eent. of students presented in the two 
otter subjesia ware boys under fifteen years of age, 


School of Art.—The condition of the School of Art from 
an educational pny of view is most satisfactory, In the 
session ending July 31, 1872, the number of persons that 
have received instruction in the school has been 218, all of 
whom have attended the School of Art: from these a sum 
of 671. 108. 2d. has been received. As the rvsult of the 
examination in May, 1872, the school received one prize of 
books at the National Competition ; seven third- 
ese Sarg were ~ tud aaneeene works were 

up for inspection ; and four second- i 
the Local Examination. Two hundred re gd ml 
were sent up to the Annusl Examination in London by 
sixty students, of whom twenty-five were successful in 
passing one or more exercises, 

Subsequently to the distribution of the prizes, 
the Mayor said he was anxious to detain them 
for a few minutes, for he felt strongly on one of 
the clauses contained inthe report. He collected 
that the School of Science and the School of Art, 
although two, and separate and distinct, had been 
under the ent of one committee; and 
that now it was the intention of Mr. Ruskin not 
to interfere with the School of Science, but ma- 
terially interfere with the School of Art. He 
understood Mr. Ruskin was to take over now the 
united School of Art, the higher classes of the 
University members and the higher classes of 
the citizens under his separate and distinct con- 
trol, and to leave to Mr. Macdonald the working 
classes. It seemed to him that by this arrange- 
ment the working-classes were left in the shade, 
or rather out in the cold. 











THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 
A WARNING. 


Sir,—With a view only to the safety of the 
public, will you draw attention to the very ex- 
tensive dimensions of some of the water-tanks 
in the new Aquarium here. 

The tank-space labelled “ Smelts, mackerel, 
turtle, conger-eels, bass, dog-fish,”’ &c., pushes 


seems to be from 4 ft. to 5 ft. deep vertically, 
and occupies a considerable space horizontally. 
This tank-space contains many thousand gallons 
of water. 

This great tonnage of water is held in its 
lateral position by glass fronts! Should fracture 
of this glass take place through sudden unequal. 
sided temperature; by accident; by a slip of 
the artificially-placed rock-work, through the 
struggles of a turtle jammed in the rocks, or 
| otherwise, some persons only, in its vicinity, 
might survive the destructive collapse. 

Any persons who may have witnessed the 
disastrous effects of a mass of water escaping 
suddenly from one confined area into another 
and lower area, would at once advise water-tight 
subdivisions of such tanks as those mentioned to 
be formed without delay, not only for the sense 





the light building itself. A Visiror. 








WATER.-TIGHT MAIL-BOXES FOR THE 
COLONIES. 


Wuy should not the mail-boxes for the 
colonies be made water-tight before they are 
shipped ? This is a question which may have 
| : a 
| occurred to many a recipient of pulpy and half. 
| obliterated letters at home and abroad ;—letters 
| which, having passed through all the wonder- 





| fully well-ordered machinery of the Post-office, 
have been consigned by some casualty to the 
‘bottom of the sea. Surely this might be 
obviated by the simple expedient suggested. 
But I would venture to suggest something 
more than this, viz., that the mails should be 
packed, in bulk, in a large iron water-tight com- 
| partment, so stowed on deck that it would float, 
‘should the mail-steamer founder. This large 
buoy might be furnished with some distinguish- 
ing signal, and have the name of the vessel upon 
it. It might also prove a life-buoy to many of 
the wrecked. W.C.T. 








DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 


Sir,—I wish to call your attention to the want 
which has existed for years past, and which is 
likely to remain until some decided step is taken, 
of an official inspectorship of new buildings which 
are erected in those places to which the power of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works does not ex- 
tend, and where, as most of the work is done 
for speculative purposes, the premises collapse, 
either during the time of erection or when 
finished, often with injury to the men employed, 


In this parish (Walthamstow) I have seen a 
pond of about 50 ft. diameter and 7 ft. deep 
below the water-mark, filled up with cinder and 
other rubbish ; the footings immediately laid on 
this unconsolidated mass ; and the carcasses com. 
pleted, and sold at once, for fear they should fall 
down. In another instance, the ends of the 
first-floor joists not only rested in the chimney. 
breast, but actually projected into the flue; and 
in @ third, a 10-ft. opening was left for a bay- 
window : the bressummer, to carry the brickwork 
for the first floor, was 6 in. by 3 in.; and, to 
weaken this still more, the ends of the joists 
were mortised through it. Pat a 
There is only one way to remedy this sort of 
thing, and that is, that an Act of Parliament 
should be passed making it imperative that in all 
parishes outside the limits of the Board of Works 
there should be a local surveyor appointed to 
inspect all buildings during their erection, such 
surveyor being selected by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works or by the parish authorities, and 
paid by the proprietors. E. T. B. 








STATE OF ORNAMENTAL AND 
PICTORIAL ART. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Reading 
School of Art, Professor Poynter read an address 
“On the State of Ornamental and Pictorial Art 
in this Country.” In the course of his remarks 
he said that his object was to show whether a 
more practical turn might not be given to the 
study of art. There was scarcely a town in the 
kingdom which had not its school of art, and in 
the course of two years more than 60,000 works 
of art had been submitted for inspection. Next 
to political matters, there was no subject which 





its long length for many yards on the northern | 
side of the building. The water contained in it | 


| 


of security to the visitors, but for the safety of | 


was so continually discussed amongst them as 
| the study of art and art manufacture. Still, the 
| condition of the country in this matter was not 
| so satisfactory as could be wished. Unfortu- 
| nately the aim of manufacturers and designers 
| had not been to produce good works of art, but 

rather to produce works which should pass 
; muster. He had had the opportunity of examin- 
| ing some of the works of art and design executed 


| by the pupils in the Reading School of Art, and 
‘although he should presently dwell on what he 
must consider as a defect in some of these works 
(and he should do so with all deference), he could 
| not but commend the industry evinced by the 
students in that school. It was thought to be a 


| good plan for a student to draw a flower in its 


| Simple and natural form, and also dissect it and 
| make drawings of each particular part ; also that 
| geometrical patterns should be taken. Here 
| was the idea,—that a design must turn out well 
because the student had been taught that 
nature’s flowers were “beautiful.” This process 
of reasoning, however, did not lead to the pro- 
duction of works of art. Nature was not neces- 
sarily beautiful. Many flowers were not beau- 
tiful either in form or colour, and no amount of 
ideas would be of the least use in the production 
of artistic designs. Some of the works of the 
ancients, and of the Oriental nations, were 
perfect, and nature must be studied entirely 
with the view to its beauty. When once the 
student’s mind was imbued with a true know. 
ledge of nature, he would be able to use that 
knowledge as he pleased. After expressing his 
conviction of the advantage of drawing from the 
living model, Professor Poynter proceeded to 
observe that he was glad to find that in th 

Reading School of Art there were no elaborate 
backgrounds in the works of the students, and 
this was, no doubt, due to the good influence 
of the head-master. He (Professor Poynter) 
only gave to a student a limited time for draw- 
ing a picture, and then the time could not be 
wasted. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tux twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of this Institution 
took place on Thursday evening, the 7th inst., at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James's, . Edwin Lawrence (of the firm 
of Lawrence & Sons} in the chair, The usual loyal toasts 
having been responded to, 3 p 

The > agp proposing “ The Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,” said that Institution was founded in 1547, 
by Mr. Cozens, who he was very sorry to see was absent on 

occasion, although he Rise pemene) Sod always been 
a very regular attendan’ it was only his increasing 
poge A infirmity that pte A his attendance. The 
Institution now stood in this position :—It was possessed 
of funds amounting to 13,200/., and a sum of rather more 
than 3,000. set apart to be devoted to a building fund 
whenever the Institution ht proper to build. It had 
now on its books twenty e and twenty-five female 

i or rather there would be that number after 








and sometimes even with great loss of life. 


gee ection of ioners on the 28th, when four 
cendlduien orahl. backented. In some sense it might be 
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called a fortunate circumstance that they were going to 
elect four persons next time, but he was sorry to 8a. that 
that increase of two over the ordinary number of pen- 
sioners elected was only occasioned by the decease of 
two pensioners. He wished that the friends of the charity 
could increase their subscriptions, and induce their friends 
to become subscribers. If every one who was a subscriber 
at present would get an additional subscriber of half a 
guinea per annum, they would very much increase the 
usefulness of the Institution, At present, the Institution 
had paid away in pensions a little over 16,000/., and it was 
certain that that amount had gone a long way to increase 
the comforts of the homes of the r recipients. No 
one engaged in the building trade could tell how his 
business would turn out, especially when such elements 
had to be considered as the late strike, The toast was 
drunk with enthusiasm. 


glorious corbels from which ‘the vaulting springs, are in 
excellent preservation, and at most require the applica- 
tion of a ttle potash and hot water, to remove the white- 
wash ; and the same may be said of the charming little 
capitals in the triforium. All of importance that then re- 
mains is the Minstrels’ Gallery, which is in a fair state of 
preservation. Every architectural student knows there 
is little else in the sculptor’s art, save these items to be 
attended to. Exeter is not ornate like Ely, or Lichfield, 
or Lincoln; why then is such a large sum wanted, more 
particularly for the restoration of the carved work of the 
interior of the nave? I must confess to have felt rather 
puzzled when I read this notice. 
Ay Exoniayn ry a FAR County. 








Mr. Plucknett (Cubitt & Co.), treasurer of the Instita- 
tion, next proposed the health of “the Chairman.” He | 
said that many men waited until the declining years of | 
their lives before they exerted themselves very much in 
the cause of philanthropy. They then strove to make up 
for lost opportunities, aud did all they could to benefit 
their fellow-men. But that was not the case with the 
chairman, He did not wait until declining years, nor 
indeed until middle age, before he came forward to sup- 
port such charities as the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
which were so numerous, and which sought to provide for 
the vicissitudes of life andsuffering humanity. The chair- 
man and his brothers had been from the very first three of 
the most liberal benefactors to the Institution. They 
delighted in doing charity, and were ever ready to do their | 
utmost to encourage and support charitable institutions, | 
Two brothers had already received the highest honours it | 
was in the power of the City of London to bestow on a | 
citizen,—honours which it was hoped might one day fall | 
to the lot of the chairman,—and they represented two of | 
the largest metropolitan constituencies in Parliament. 

The Chairman having replied, proposed ‘‘ the Patrons, 
Vice-Presidents, and Trustees; ”’ to which 

Mr. Russell Freeman briefly responded. 

Mr, A. G. Harris, the secretary, read lists of subscrip- | 
tions amounting in the aggregate to 292/., and the | 
Chairman appealed to the company to make up the sum | 
to 300/. This was more than done, for at a later period | 
of the evening it was announced that 315/, had been sub- | 
scribed. | 

The remaining toasts were “‘the Treasurer,”’ responded | 
to by Mr. Plucknett ; ‘the Architects,” responded to by | 
Mr. Henry Strudwick ; and ‘ the Directors and Stewards,’ 
responded to by Mr. Wilfred Nicholson, 





ADVERTISING AND CANVASSING FOR 
VACANT SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Iy a recent number of the Builder there appeared a 
deserved tribute of respect by the Corporation of Durham | 
towards a rising surveyor in their service, Mr, Collinson. 
The death of that gentleman necessitated a successor, and 
a host of applicants beset all having an interest in the 
valuable appointment. It is well here to state that the | 
Durham Corporation, following the rules of other bodies, 
advertises for gentlemen to fill posts; and when this 
appears in the newspapers, aspirants by scores apply, 
forwarding testimonials, and at great trouble and 
expense. Many, indeed, travel long distances to try 
what canvassing will do to carry the election; but it 
usually happens that the man is already fixed on, and thus 
the advertising is a downright farce. 

In the present case, at a meeting of the Durham autho- 
rities, the Town Clerk read a memorial urging the Board 
to appoint Mr. William Ground to the office of borough 
surveyor. This memorial is signed by ninety - six 
influential gentlemen of Durham. Its reception caused 
considerable discussion, and ultimately it was received ; 
and Mr. Richardson and Alderman Boyd moved “ that it 
be referred to the finance and general purposes committee 
to report upon.” 

When brought before this committee, a discussion took 
place, and it was resolved to advertise for a new surveyor. 

Aspirants for the post, it appears already numbering 
scores, may gauge their chance by the above. 











STAINED GLASS AT EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


_Sr,—I had anticipated seeing an answer from “ Expe- 
rientia,”’ to Mr. Moore's letter, in your issue of the 9th 
inst., in this week's issue, and am disappointed at finding 
him “ shut up.” 

Asan outsider, but as one to whom the proper and | 
careful preservation—restoration if you like—of our cathe. | 
drals has always been a topic of the liveliest interest, I 
would inquire how is it that the existence of this beautful | 
old glass was not known until it was discovered,—if any- 
thing which for years has laid in so conspicuous a place as | 
the Minstrels’ Gallery may be said to be discovered, —by | 
Mr. Drake, who is not connected with the cathedral in | 
any way ? i 

Sir Gilbert Scott has had the cathedral in hand some | 
two years, and for that space of time a clerk of works. at | 
& high rate of wage, has been his resident representative | 
eR the spot, Yet he knew nothing about the existence 
of this old glass; and had it not been for Mr. Drake, it is | 
not unlikely that windows, as unsatisfactory and as unlike | 
the old work, as is the new vulgarly-coloured east window | 





in the Lady Chapel, would have been put in. Mr. Moore | 
says that brilliant colour would be the ruin of Exeter, I 
would ask, has it not already, in a great measure, been | 
so? Those who knew the cathedral years ago, and have | 
not been in singe the “‘ restoration,” will be astonished | 
and confounded “at the want of height one perceives upon 
entering the choir now. Always somewhat low, the roof, | 
since the decorator’s scaffoldings have been removed, is 
brought down infinitely lower - the glaring manner in 
which the bosses of the roofand the ribs of the groining 
are painted. The ‘spandrels being plain, the unhappy 
zebra-like effect obtained from the ribs running down to 
their sprin ers, one mass of gorgeous colour, has been the 
7 ras of bringing down the roof in an unfortunate 


saw, the other day, a notice respecting the furth 
ee the nave as well as the choir a in reser 4 z 
be required for + wo * considerable sum of money would 
of delicate carving t be reehocea ay See eee 


in the roof need little doing to them; the 





| 6th, 1872; Mr. 


| ment to date from November 5th, 1872. 


| was strongly in favour of throwing the plans 


| ments in the Northampton Herald and Nor- 


WHARF FOR CHELSEA. 


Tur Chelsea Embankment Committee presented 4 
sixth report, reiterating their recommendation that the 
vestry accept Mr. Thorn’s offer to sell land fora wharf 
for 13,000/., he to build a stone wall on the river front, 
&c., at his own expense, The committee said they had 
considered a plan for the formation of a dock at the 
bottom of Lindsay-row, but the surveyor reported it 
would cost 14,000/., and that the camp shedding proposed 
was defective in an engineering point of view. 

After discussion, the vestry, by 40 to 3, adopted the 
report, subject to the Metropolitan Board's consent to 
allow the vestry to borrow the purchase-money. 








THE CARRIAGE INDICATOR. 


——— 


to cover all the architect's travelling and other 
expenses, but that a clerk of the works should 
be employed. 

Driffield.—The Board having considered the 
tenders, already published in our columns, for 
the erection of new schools, accepted Messrs, 
Hewson Brothers’ tender, being the lowest, if 
approved of by the Educational Department. 

Gateshead.—The committee recommended that 
the tender of Jacob Atkinson, of Gateshead, for 
the erection of the Alexandra-road schools be 
accepted. The tender was for 3,482l. There 
were nineteen tenders, some of which were for 
the whole contract, and some for portions only, 
the estimates varying from 3,4821. to 5,5901. for 
the entire erection. 

Wakeyield.—Four school designs were sub. 
mitted in competition, and the Board have 
accepted that sent by Mr. William Watson, 
architect, of Wakefield, who has received in. 
structions to prepare the necessary contract 
drawings. The buildings are for 350 children. 

Halifaz.—The Queen’s-road Board Schools, 
the plans for which have been designed by 
Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, are to be 
proceeded with as soon as the Education Depart- 
ment have passed the plans. They will be erected 





Sir,—In a late impression you notice a “ Carriage 


| Indicator,’ patented by Mr. Streeter, the description of 
| which tallies with one that I made, and unsuccessfully | 
| offered to the trade three years ago. Mine, however, by | 
|} means of a ground-glass face, covering a quantity of | 
phosphoric oil, was luminous in the dark. The principle | : : =p 

f | schools will consist of centre and two projecting 


and means employed are, however, the same, was ad- 
vised at Mr. hesterton’s, the carriage-builder, of Long- 
acre, to take it to Paris, and offer it there ‘‘ as such 
improvements were only copied from abroad.” The old 
model is in the possession of Mr. Stubbings, of 72, Wood- 
street, City. Wa. G. Kriya, the original Inventor, 
if there is any invention about it, 
Frankfort, 








FIREPROOFING. 


Wirs reference to certain recent conflagrations, it has 
been asked how the term “fireproof” is te be under- 
stood. The incidental remark, very confidently made by 
Professor Barff, in one of his very interesting Cantor | 
lectures, on soluble silicates, given at the Society of Arts | 
(some of which have appeared in the Builder), as toa | 
methed of rendering wood perfectly uninflammable by an 
easy, simple, and inexpensive process, which he explained, 
and also illustrated with entire success, observing he was 
quite sure it was well worth notice, may serve to answer 
the question. 

The use of material so prepared would, perhaps, help 
somewhat to indicate a means of solving definitely what 
is thought to be still a question. Another advantage and 
security of wood thoroughly and efficiently prepared in 
this manner, would be, that it neither expands nor con- 
tracts as metal ; nor bursts, cracks, nor crumbles as stone 
of all kinds does, “* Nemo,” 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—The Board have resolved, “ That in | 
accordance with the recommendations of the re. | 
port of Works Committee of the 21st October, 
the following be, and they are hereby, appointed | 
additional officers of the architect’s department, 
subject to one month’s notice on either side:— | 

Senior Draughteman.—Mr. J. Jeffreys, at a salary of | 
140/. per annum. Agpiouns to date from November | 
lith, 1872; Mr. Herbert W. Dale, at a salary of 1401. per 
annum, Appointment to date from November 11th, 1872. 

Junior Draughtsman.—Mr, G, L. Wade, at a salary of 

$0, per annum. ——— to date from November 

W. J. Murray, at a salary of 80. per 

annum. (In place of Mr. Burton, resigned.) Appoint- 
ment to date from November 5th, 1872. 

Tracer.— Mr. J. Ratcliff, at a salary of 52). per annum. 
Appointment to date from November 5th, 1872 ; Mr. A. 
W. 0. Barton, at a salary of 521. per annum, Appoint- 





Office Boy.—Jobn Robertson, at a salary of 8s. per 
week. Appointment to date from November lith, 1872.” 

Northampton.—The Board considered the pro- 
priety of appointing an architect or architects 
to prepare plans and specifications for the build- 
ing of the new schools. The chairman said the 
appointment need not be permanent; and the 
clerk said the Board might appoint an architect 
for this particular job. The feeling of the Board 


open to competition, and a discussion ensued as 
to whether the competition should be confined 
to the town and county, or be unlimited, Ulti- 
mately it was resolved that the Sites Committee 
be empowered to insert the necessary advertise- 


thampton Mercury, and in the Builder, inviting 
plans for the proposed new schools. Mr. Phipps 
suggested whether the Board would not require 
the services of a professional architect to decide 
what they wanted. The chairman said, as chair- 
man of the Sites Committee, he should be very 
happy to draw out an advertisement as to what 
was necessary, and to render what preliminary 
assistance was required. It was understood that 
the commission of 5 per cent. would be expected 





on the upper side of Queen’s-road, and abutting 
on Gibbet-lane, the front elevation being to 
Queen’s-road, but set back about 60 yards, so as 
to allow of ample playgrounds in front. The 
style of architecture will be Italian, and the 


wings. The centre building will be the infants’ 
school, and the wings the schools for boys and 
girls. Over the entrance to the infants’ school 
will be a bell-turret. The windows are coupled 
together with columns and pilasters of the Corin- 
thian order, being surmounted by pediments, 
the tympanums of which are to be filled in with 
carving and open ironwork for ventilation. The 
girls’ school will be 50 ft. by 25 ft., and there 
are to be three class-rooms attached, the accom. 
modation being for 220 scholars. The boys’ 
school is of the same size, and has the same 
number of class-rooms, the accommodation being 
also for 220. In the infant-school accommoda- 


| tion is required for 280, and the school is 53 ft. 


by 27 ft., whilst there are four class-rooms. To 
each school there is a lavatory and cloak-room 
attached. In the ceilings there are perforated 
ventilators, and the whole building will be heated 
by hot-water pipes. In front of the building 
will be extensive playgrounds for each depart- 
ment of scholars, that for the infants being in 
the centre, and the boys and girls opposite their 
respective schools. These will be divided from 
each other by a low stone wall, surmounted by 
iron palisades. At the rear of the schools are 
separate yards for each department, the con- 
veniences being approached from the school by 
covered ways. The ground upon which the 
schools are to be erected is bounded on the south 
by Gibbet-lane, on the north by an intended new 
street, on the east by Queen’s-road, and on the 
west partially by Arundel-street. 





PROSPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
ITALY. 


Sir,—Many of us would be giad to hear from 
your correspondent in Florence what are the 
present prospects of architecture in Italy, now 
that the country is reviving from its long sleep, 
and an architectural society has commenced its 
work in Florence itself. We are all interested 
in modern, as well as ancient, Italian art, and 
would gladly hear of a healthy revival of its 
power, or, at least, that part of it that is really 
good and noble. We should like to know if 
there are signs in the airof any real progress. 

FLORENS. 








IMPROVEMENT IN STREET LAMPS. 


THIs is a subject which has occasionally 
engaged attention in our columns, and we are 
glad to think there is now a prospect of im- 
provement, independently of any hope of 
amendment in the light itself. 

One of the most defective points in the con- 
struction of street lamps has been that they 
waste the light where it is not wanted, and do 
not radiate it along the street from lamp to 
lamp. A new form of lamp-glass has been 


invented by Mr. T. A. Skelton, of Essex-street, 
Strand, architect, and named the Catoptric 
Lamp-glass. This new form of lamp is being 
tried in Moorgate-street, London, and also at 
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Southampton. It intercepts and reflects the 
whole of the upward and wasted rays of light 
into the dark intervals between the lamps, and 
not downwards towards the foot of the lamp, as 
gas reflectors have done. The effect is to diffuse 
the light cast in the centre of the interval 
between two lamps, at about the ordinary dis- 
tance of 45 yards apart. It is calculated that 
the lamp gives a net increase in the force of 
light in the ratio of 36 to 10—i.c., about 34 
times the light at present received. 

A perforated zine cage is filled with lime or 
other absorbent of moisture, and fitted into the 
lamp, to prevent any dimming condensation of 
moisture on the inner surface of the glasses. 





ee 
— 


VARIORUM. 


Me. Bonomt has printed a “Project for an 
Instrument for the Identification of Persons,” 
for use in military establishments and police 
offices, and for physiological and artistic research 
(Longmans & Co.). In the normal form of a 
human being, the distance from the extremity 
of one hand to the extremity of the other is the 
same asthe measure from the top of the head to 
the sole of the foot. 

“From this fact,” says Mr. Bonomi, “ it follows, that 
every individual of the human family must belong to one 
or other of three classes : for, either they must belong to 
that class in which the measure of the extended arms 
exceeds the height; or, to the class in which the height 
exceeds the measure of the arms; or, thirdly, to that class 
in which the measure of the extended arms is exactly 
equal to that of the height,” 


The pamphlet before us is devoted to a descrip- 





tion of an ingenious arrangement for taking these | 


dimensions with a view to record them for after- 
identification, ——- The “ Cosmopolitan Masonic 
Calendar and Pocket Book for 1873,” contains 
lists of lodges in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Italy, together with particulars of 
every Grand Masonic body throughout the globe 
(198, Fleet-street), — certainly a remarkable 
array. The Belgravia Annual is more than a 





Metallic Wall Hangings.—A material to 
supersede paperhangings is spoken of as coming 
from France. According to the Medical Press, 
tinfoil in sheets, the thickness of ordinary 
writing-paper, is the material on which this new 
style of mural decoration, including gilding, is 
executed. Tinfoil is pliable and supple, suffi. 
ciently tough not to be easily torn, and offers a 
smooth and uniform surface. It forms an excel. 
lent base for the work executed upon it. It also 
possesses the advantage of being waterproof, a 
property well known to architects and builders, 
who frequently use it to cover damp walls, on 
which, without that covering, any decorative 
work would soon perish. The process of exe- 
cuting the painting on tin offers no diffi- 
culty. The sheets are manufactured of a width 
and in lengths suitable to their application 
on the surfaces to be covered. The application 
of the painted metallic hangings to either wood, 
stone, plaster, or iron surfaces offers no diffi- 
culty. The operation is somewhat similar to 
putting up paperhangings, with this difference, 
—that with the latter the paper is pasted over 
at the back before being hung, and with the 
former the surface to be decorated is covered 











good shilling’s worth, including some stirring 
stories, and seven page engravings. We can 
honestly give the same praise to Tom Hood’s 
Comic Annual for 1873. The.cuts are number- 





tin is affixed with great ease. The varnish used 
for fixing the material is of the nature of gold 


size, but more adhesive. 


The Prince Consort’s Memorial Chapel 
at Windsor Castle.—The sarcophagus, which 


with a thin coat of adhesive varnish, on which, | 
after it has been left to dry partially, the painted | 


Gallery of Illustration.—No one capable 
of enjoying quaint fun, good acting, and charm. 
ing music, can fail to enjoy the entertainment 
provided for him by Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed if it be listened to with the right spirit. 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s “ Happy Arcadia,” set by 
Mr. Clay, is full of droll and original notions, 
capitally presented by Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Corney Grain, Mr. Alfred Reed, Miss Holland, 
and Mrs. Reed, who likewise all appear in the 
latest novelty, a fishing piece with the taking 
title “ Very Catching,” written by Mr. Burnand, 
with music by Mr. James Molloy. The scene 
for this, a retired nook of the Thames, with 
trees, rushes, stepping-stones, and sedgy banks, 
gives a remarkable effect of extent, considering 
the narrow limits of the reality. The well- 
trained little company play and sing to per- 
fection. Mr. Corney Grain adds his amusing 
sketch of the doings at a “Five o’Clock Tea,” 
and the result is a thoroughly merry and enjoy- 
able evening in the Gallery of Illustration. 


The American Seal Lock.—This is a new 
lock in which the key-hole is covered by a seal 
which is a small square piece of glass, held in 
| position by grooves in which it slices. The 
“seal” covers the hole through which alone the 
| spring catch is accessible, and this cannot be 
released until the seal is broken. The “seal” 
| itself is a piece of common window glass, 
| marked on the back with a letter and number, 
| and also with various irregular dots and splashes, 


|in a sort of chocolate colour. The lettering and 





is to bear the recumbent effigy of the Prince | numbering are conducted on the same principle 
Consort, has been set up. It occupies a position | a8 on the Bank of England notes, so that no 


in the chapel a few yards in front of the altar. | 
There is an angel at each of the four corners. | 
Those at the head bear each a shield, one repre. | 
senting the arms of the Queen, and the other | 
those of the Prince. The angels at the opposite | 
end are represented as mourning. There are | 
three panels on each side, and one at the head 


duplicate of a seal will ever be made: and the 
dots and splashes are accidental in shape and 
position, being sprinkled on at hap-hazard. 
Before the seals are cut the entire sheet is 
photographed, and the printed photograph is 


perforated like a sheet of postage-stamps. The 


purchaser of the seals is supplied also with 


and foot. In the panels on the south side are | photographic fac-sinviles, so that he can send one 
figures representing Charity and Science, the of these to any person whose business it may be 


centre one having an angel bearing a shield with | 
the words—“I have fought a good fight, I have | 


i 
! 


to verify the security of a package. 
Pall of a House.—<A shocking accident has 


finished my course”—2 Timothy, iv. 7. On | just occurred at Brighton. For some time past 


| the north side the figures represent Truth and|4 number of men have been employed at a 


less and funny, while amongst the numerous /|/J¥stice, the centre panel containing an angel | pyjlding in course of completion in Viaduct- 


contributors of literary matter are Messrs. W. S. 
Gilbert, Walter Thornbury, Mark Twain, and the 
editor, Mr. Tom Hood. 








Miscellanea. 


The Proposed Demolition of Houses in 
Clerkenwell.—A deputation waited on the 


Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, in respect to | 


the proposed demolition of the homes of the poor 
in Clerkenwell and neighbourhood for the new 
street about to be made by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The deputation asked the co. | 
operation of -his lordship in obtaining better 
houses for the poor by inducing the Corporation 
to build houses on vacant plots of ground. The 
Lord Mayor said he was quite aware of the | 
great demolition of houses proposed by the new | 
Act; but for the last eighteen months the 
Corporation had been quietly working in the | 
matter. The improvements committee of the | 
Corporation had considered the question of | 
building on the plot between Ely-place and 
Farringdon-road, but they found that three of 
the houses had no titles, and the present owners 
could not give a transfer of them. In a Bill 
before Parliament last session a clause was 
inserted giving them power to take these hovses, 
and the Bill only received the Royal assent in 
August last. He had urged on the improve- 
ments committee for the last two years the 
importance of building better houses for the 
poorer classes, who were now herded together, 
and he hoped, now that they had got the Act, no 
delay would take place. The association with 
which he was connected had provided good and 
cheap houses for a large class of working people, 
and they were prepared to build more, but were 
afraid to do so owing to the strikes in the building 
trade. There was no want of money. 


A Hint to Seamen.— Rockets are not always 
available: time, place, and distance, alas! too 
often prevent aid being rendered. The gale that 
drives a vessel ashore will take a linen kite from 
the ship: the kite to have a very long tail- 
string to drag along the ground, with directions 
printed on linen in various languages to draw 
the kite Gown, then haul a rope from the ship, 





| station, with accommodation for the Midland, 





and to make it fast ashore.—R. T. 


other side. The panel at the foot contains a| 


figure of the Queen in the attitude of prayer, 
and that at the head contains a figure of Science, 
weeping. The cenotaph is made of several 
kinds of marble: the top slab, upon which the 
recnmbent effigy of the Prince is to rest, is of 
Pyrenees black and white marble. The base is of 
black and gold Sicilian marble. The angels at 
the four corners are of Sicilian marble, all the 
other figures being of statuary marble. 


A New Metropolitan Railway.—Among 


| with a shield, and the same inscription as on the | terrace. While the men were at work as usual, 


the building fell to the ground. The plasterers, 
who were engaged in finishing the interior, had 
@ narrow escape, but three men and a boy, who 
were at work in the basement, were buried 
beneath the falling materials. The three men 
were taken out alive, but the boy was quite dead. 
At the inquest it was stated that the deceased 
was digging a trench in the basement of the 
house at the time of the accident, and that it 
was caused by his digging too close to the founda. 
tion. The jury returned a verdict “That the 
deceased was accidentally killed by the fall of a 





the new schemes to be submitted to Parliament, 
says the Railway News, is one for completing 
the inner circle by a new line of railway starting 
from the Metropolitan Station at Brompton, and 
effecting a junction with the Metropolitan at 
Farringdon-street. The route of the proposed 
line would be along the Brompton-road to 
Knightsbridge, with a station near Tattersall’s ; 
then passing along by Piccadilly (partially under 
a portion of the Green Park to avoid disturbing 
traffic) to Regent-circus, where will be a large 


Great Western, Great Northern, and North- 
Western ,Companies, making this in effect a 
central railway station for the metropolis. From 
Regent-circus the line would pass north of 
Leicester-square, through some low-class pro- 
perties in St. Giles’s and Bloomsbury, and along 
the south side of Holborn to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
where would be a station, with wide approaches 
at Great Turnstile to the New Law Courts. 
From thence the line would continue to the 
Metropolitan at Farringdon-street station. 


New Congregational Chapel in Cambridge. 
The first stone of a new Congregational Chapel, 
to serve in lieu of the existing chapel next 
Downing-street, was laid a few days ago at 
Cambridge, by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. The 
site of the building is immediately opposite 
Pembroke College, in Trumpington-street. The 
architects are Messrs. Faller & Cubitt, of Fins- 
bury-place, London ; and the building is intended 
to seat 750 persons. The cost will be 8,000i., 
exclusive of site. 

New Church for St. Giles’s, London.— 


It is proposed to build a place of worship in 
St. Giles’s for the working classes, the Rev. 


house.” 

Monumental.—In the beginning of the pre 
sent year, says the Scotsman, friends of the late 
Horatio Macculloch, R.S.A., associated them- 
selves together, under the presidency of Sir 
George Harvey, P.R.S.A., for the purpose of 
obtaining a permanent memorial of that dis- 
tinguished artist. The necessary funds were 
soon subscribed, and Mr. James Drummond, 
R.S.A., prepared a design, which was entrusted 
for execution to Mr. D. W. Stevenson. The 
monument has just been completed, and may 
now be seen over the painter’s grave near the 
north-west corner of Warriston Cemetery. The 
design is that of a Celtic cross, treated in a style 
of severe simplicity. The memorial also com- 
prises a bust of Macculloch, which is now being 
executed by Mr. Stevenson from the admirable 
model by Patric Park, R.S.A., and is intended to 
be deposited in some public place. 


“The Mayo Memorial” for Cocker- 
mouth.— Messrs. W. & T. Wills, Sculptors, of 
London, have been commissioned to execute a 
colossal marble statue of the late Earl Mayo in 
his costume of Viceroy of India. It is to be 
erected on a moulded granite pedestal, to be 
placed in the cross road of the main street of 
Cockermouth. 

Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
ciation.—A meeting in connexion with this 
association has been held in the Hulme Town. 
hall, to inaugurate the series of lectures for 
1872-73. The chair was occupied by the 
Bishop of Manchester, and there was a large 
attendance. Mr. Thomas Turner, F.R.C.S., 
delivered an address on the “‘ Use and Abuse of 





G. W. M‘Cree to be the minister. 


Lthe means of Sustaining Life.” 
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Presentations.—Qn the Ist inst. a portrait 
of the Dowager Marchioness of Westminster, 
painted by.the Hon. H. Graves, was presented 
to Lady Theodora Grosvenor, at Motcombe 
House, by subscription of the neighbouring 
tenantry and others, together with a richly- 
bound volume, in vellum, containing the sub- 
scribers’ names, and illuminated by Mr. Soppitt, 
of Shaftesbury, architect. On the 4th inst., 
the carpenters and joiners employed by Messrs. 
Mansbridge, on their works for the Imperial 
Gas Company, in John-street, Bedford-row, pre- 
sented their foreman, Mr. 8S. Pooley, with an 
ivory rule, a brass level, and a tape measure. 
On the 11th the bricklayers and plasterers in the 
same employ presented him with a gold chain. 
Each of the gifts was accompanied with a kindly 
address. 

The Proposed Im ents at the 
Lambeth Vestry-hall.—<A fortnight ago we 
noticed in the columns of the Builder, certain 
proposed improvements in the Lambeth Vestry- 
hall, as recommended by a special committee to 
whom the subject had been referred, stating that 
the matter stood deferred for a month, to admit 
of an examination of the plans by the members 
of the vestry. In the meantime, an agitation 
against the proposal has been raised on the part 
of a portion of the ratepayers, who contend that 
it is altogether unnecessary ; and that, instead 
of the estimated cost of 3,500/., the proposed 
improvements will involve an outlay of at least 
5,0001. It is urged that the present hall having 
been cleansed, painted, and embellished not 
more than three months ago, its reconstruction 
now is unjustifiable. 

Society of Arts.—The opening address was 
delivered on Wednesday evening last by Major- 
General F. Eardley-Wilmot, chairman of the 
council. The Prince Consort’s prize and the 
medals awarded during the last session were 
presented by the chairman. 











‘““On Technical Education, and the Means of 
Promoting it.” By Mr. Thomas Webster, Q.C. 
December 4 :—“ On the Manufacture of Horse- 
nails by Machinery.” By Mr. J. A. Huggett. | 
December 11 :—“On Galvanic Batteries.’ By 
the Rev. H. Highton. December 18 :—“On 
Russia, her Industries, Commerce, and Means of 
Communication.” By Mr. Leone Levi. The 
first course of Cantor Lectures for the ensuing 
session will be on “ The Practical Applications of 
Optics to the Arts, Manufactures, and to Medi- 
cine,” by Mr. C. Meymott Tidy, M.B. 


Charmouth.—Mr. Gale, the waywarden for 
this parish, having had certain works done in 
the parish, costing over 60I., without calling a 
vestry meeting or consulting the surveyor, and 
also having done the hauling connected there- 
with himself contrary to law, an adjourned 
vestry meeting was held, in order that the 
parishioners might examine the accounts relative 
to the said work. A resolution was proposed 
and carried unanimously, that Mr. Gale’s bill 
for hauling, amounting to upwards of 101., be 
disallowed, and that he be compelled to take 
certain pipes which were not used, and have 
been charged to the parish, and deduct the cost 
of them from the bill for pipes. The resolution 
was ordered to be laid before the Highway 
Board. 


A Trade Arbitration.—Mr. Rupert Kettle 
has given his decision in the matter in dispute 
between the carpenters and joiners and their 
employers. He rules that it is quite optional 
with any employer whether he provides artificial 
light in the winter months, so that his workmen 
can commence work before seven o’clock in the 
morning. If any master does provide artificial 
light he must pay his out-door workmen the same 
wages as the in-door men, although they may not 
be able to work such long hours. In all cases 
where the master does not choose to provide 
artificial light the working-day for the period 
between six weeks before and six weeks after 
Christmas should commence at seven o’clock in 
the morning and terminate at five in the 
afternoon. 


Mehanics’ Institute, Tunbridge Wells.— 
The new building in Dudley-road for the Belgrave 
Mechanics’ Institute has been formally opened, 
with an exhibition of art-treasures in the various 
rooms. 


Columbia Market.—The Court of Common 
Council have resolved to make a tramway from 
the Great Eastern Railway to the Columbia 
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The New Waverley Bridge and Station, 
Edinburgh.—In the construction of the new 
Waverley Bridge station, every section of the new 
works has had to be proceeded with separately, 
but it is expected that the entire station will be 
completed in the course of a few months. The 
passenger-shed—containing the arrival platform 
for the North and West trains, and the departure 
platform for Berwick and Carlisle trains,—is now 
finished, with the exception of the angle at the 
west end. Messrs. Hannah, Donald, & Wilson, 
Paisley, are the contractors for the iron work ; 
and Mr. R. Hutchinson, Edinburgh, for the 
mason’s work. 


The Ryde Gas Company and the Cor- 
poration.—The Ryde town council having pur- 
chased the gas works in opposition to the wishes 
of the public, nearly the whole of the members 
| have resigned and been replaced. The gas com- 
| pany have now issued a writ against the corpo- 
| ration for payment of 60,0001. 

“ Economical Stove.” — A dozen corre- 

spondents wish to know where the little cooking- 
| stove illustrated in our Number for November 
| 9th, can be obtained in England. We are not 
|aware that it is to be found anywhere in 
| England. Probably one of our enterprising 
iron-men will take up the matter. 


| Fatal Fall from the Clock Tower at the 
‘New Town Hall, Manchester.—<A_ stone- 
/ mason in the employ of Messrs. Smith & Taylor 
‘has fallen from the clock tower which is in 

course of erection at the new town-hall. He 
| fell from a height of 50 ft., and was killed. 


| Master Builders’ Association, Liverpool. 
The sixth annual dinner in connexion with this 
| association was served on Wednesday night, in 
last week, at the Adelphi Hotel. Mr. George 
Rome, the president of the association, occupied 
| the chair. 





The following ar- | 
rangements have been made :— November 27 :— | 


Cautionary.—Part of the flooring of the 
entrance to the Odd Fellows’ Hall Concert-room, 
Halifax, gave way on Saturday night (last week), 


under a sudden rush. About 100 lads were pre- | 


cipitated into a vault below. Eleven were 


_ injured. 


_ Camberwell Green-Coat and National 
Schools.—These schools, recently rebuilt, have 
been opened by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
buildings provide accommodation for children of 

| both sexes, and for infants. 


| ociety of Biblical Archwology. — On 
| Tuesday, December 3rd, a paper will be read 


|“ On a Cuneiform Inscription containing the 


| Chaldean Account of the Deluge,” by Mr. Geo. 
| Smith. 





TENDERS 


For five blocks of industrial dwellings, on the Farring- 
| don-road, London, for the Metropolitan Association for 
| Improving the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes. Mr. F. 
| Chancellor, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
| Curtis & Son :— 


Sharpington & Cole ............... £52,500 0 0 
Se dk 3, ee ES 51,971 0 0 
OE anki ccccisccninsteasenanseo es 51,730 0 0 
Ee EDC SA aged Oe 2 50,661 0 0 
ie fo Ree 50,167 0 0 
Dove, Brothers .......ccccsecscsceee 45,600 0 0 
GREY .ccrecsancesesontesnvopncedveneseesl 43,117 0 0 
ROOM ik. cin ccccseliscmmiennaaioes 41,380 0 0 
Brown (accepted) .......... 360 0 0 
36,285 0 0 





Tall & Co. (concrete) 


For Conisborough Board Schools for 500 children, with 
Board-room and master’s residence. Mr. W. Watson, 
architect :— 

Twibey & Goodlad (accepted)... £3,060 0 0 





For Falsgrave infants’ school for 190 children and care- 
taker's house, for the Scarborough School Board, Mr. 
W. Watson, architect :-— 

Estill, Atkinson, & Co. (accepted) £964 7 0 





SD: sbisastbabsslpesnembiontinmcbndasace £1,250 0 0 
CINONE © sia cccntshasbienich seiiceuhd 1,099 0 8 
pO Peer 975 0 0 
Steere & Hannaford.................. 800 0 0 

RIED cnseccnendennssdessiatnentanesenes ‘ 798 4 9 





For alterations and repairs at 17, Bread- chi 
Messrs. Adams & Rees = » Bread-street-hill, for 


Staines & Son (aceepted) reescseesere 18K O O 





For acid works, jetty, piling, &c., at Scotswood, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, for slate. ‘a ne, Brothers, Mr. 
G, Kyle, architect. Quantities supplied :—~ 





Market, at a cost, we hear, of about 9,0001. 


Mowaed & GoW sssinesscsisssscantsbers £4,790 12 10 
BENE cseieeswanesunssseocdensdaabutnie Ce 
DOOR iss cventissicnnisasiakeuoctoodrens 4,424 1 0 
SUNY -vissemiciitrtapaissiagsllcaetil 434815 0 
Simpson (accepted) ....... evvsesee 4,346 2 0 
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For two houses, Wolverhampton-road, Stafford 
Mr. 8. Taylor. Mr. J. Ratcliffe, architect — for 
Rateliffe (accepted) ............... £1,088 0 0 





For Wolverh . Staff 
ee ed, Ratcliffe, archi - all adiealien 
Bridgett (accepted) ................- £315 0 0 





P 
For vagrant wards (cellular system), for Board 
Guardian’ of Oofford Union Workhonse. Bet ! 
cliffe, architect :— 
WRONG sarererseccoermmernemenmnteaee 8 0 
Adams & Pemberton ............... 999 0 
BROOD secchivicanes rt " cousseecespences . ye 6 
Ratcliffe (accepted) ........ eoseeee 500 
Bridgett (withirewa) LLNS 620 0 0 





For house, Talbot-road, Stafford, for Mr. J. B. 
Mr, J. Ratcliffe, architect :-— ~ Cooper. 








FE IID ks cnitesicvisccurnsiticnne & © 
Adams & Pemberton.................. - 4200 
Ratcliffe (accepted) ...........0...... 338 0 «0 
For three houses, Peel-terrace, Stafford, for Mr, W, 
Wright. Mr, J. Ratcliffe, architect :— 
Trubshaw (accepted) ......... sereeeeee £470 0 0 
For new vestries, Lecture-hall and boun walls, to 
the ogy, rg Chapel, Burnt Ash-lane, , Kent, 
oe ee Os & Russell, architects, Quantities sup- 
. DOREY ccesceccesncessoverseronmenne roves £1,616 0 0 
PRT 1,589 0 0 
OO BREE RS a 1,583 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 1,475 0 0 
(ee oe 1,475 0 0 
NINE, Vi neinceccesntndehacmeshsarinign 1,466 0 0 
OE Gs TOI, | icnrtacdesastinacervenen 1,368 0 0 
SOD ccemrcensocsenesentiniaccensaosnd 1,156 0 0 





For the erection of a new apn ene for St. Mary's, 
Newington, Surrey, including brick . Mr. EL 
Christian, architect, Quantities by Mr. F. W. Hunt — 






TUNE cn cnaneisinnuinecssocansianen £3,315 0 0 
Gammon & SN __ ..........cccscceees 214 00 
Jackson & Shaw ..........cccceceee 1 00 
Longmire & Burge ...........00+.«+ 3,175 9 0 
siiccsnieanesindenprocaiaaioiink 3,110 0 0 
ce it OL RE EEO 3,105 0 0 
PD 0s skctnasatibnieneinnibitinin’ 3,005 0 0 
pS RSE LES See ae 3,028 0 0 
ees Ga ere 2,941 0 0 
Newman & Mann. 2,911 0 0 
Lathby, Brothers. 2,816 0 0 
Downs & Co........ 2,751 0 0 





For the erection of a house, at Peckham-rye Common, 
for Mr. W. H. Drake. Messrs. H, Jarvis & Son, archi- 


tects. Quantities supplied :— 

RatR. 1. -vsesacscvebibassootandcontncnaes £2,134 0 0 
CONROE De TROO onesie nenccibibinehcann 1,996 0 0 
IONE sch scndecsccnndaseversessanens 1,940 0 0 

Sa IE IRE SE I A 1,880 0 0 
CRO. rnsccdevsscsccsavvenoensonssetves 1,850 0 0 
BO AEG  .05...0v0ee>ceyenncscowecantoes 1,80 0 0 
Marsland & Sonf.................660 1,625 0 0 
Meme BO. sec ccicccdeccsavsctes 1,794 0 0 
ING Ey GO nrncaesanessmnnsnnvnseial 1,790 0 0 
TAD dies icngusesnscekvtotersvsetanns 1,780 0 0 


For re-building No, 69, Ludgate-hill, for Mr. Treloar. 
Mr, W. H. Hayward, architect. Quantities supplied :— 










IY aiconiconcennabeedentcehieniehenied £7,051 0 0 
EE nti cx caduscabantadtuntdegstertions 6,389 0 0 
BOOTHE GO, viccsincccrenietthiresones 6,342 0 0 
DORIS  cxnipiceevemnnenneiney meted 6,210 0 0 
PRUE cnsisdibisurtpitpaiscieasimnimatteie 6,005 0 0 
I 55. cu Sumansinhatenia ctiedammaeaite 6,059 0 0 
Poery, Rvctheaee.. ......cccses..sneces 5,977 0 0 
BOSC Ds GOR a. ctissin cctsnnttnitesatetiinie 5,975 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 5,925 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .... « 5,837 0 0 
SOUND schccvicwdicevciape 5,835 0 0 
Montar 6,673 0 0 
NON, cxcsnsctainrontntsnnieeonssuit 5,610 0 0 





For extension of shop and repairs to house, No. 436, 
Edgware-road, for Messrs, Suffling & Sons. Messrs. New 
& Cumings, architects :— 


Ns chen ccecasinnid faibahiniinanidabacecmashsbaadal £388 7 6 
UI divicceslaseddiastutthngwidisiccenncnth 345 0 «0 
Thompson & Smith..................... $22 0 0 





For repairs and painting to the Hercules Tavern, Ken- 
nington-road, for Mr. Whiting. Messrs, Bird & Walker, 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 
EET ES CL A CO £215 0 0 
RR ARATE 177 0 0 
Weilihnmns & BOG on... .cccccescesscoses 167 0 0 
Bare 0 BOW ancie snssnitcdennisicseiive 148 10 0 
RIEU. | dati cettainnstaesipnegusaiiesnaibioah li7 16 6 





For the erection of enclosing walls and railing to St. 
Stephen's Church and vicarage, Walworth-common. 
Messrs. H, Jarvis & Son, architects :— 





BURNS BB NIG... aniinccsentarersestinen £570 0 0 
MOGI ee Gi cbini pirvemnscesharsaeiesseions 542 0 0 
TI sins sttins sacsstectssveteesesecen 527 0 0 
Shepherd . i . 510 0 0 
ZROIEIAOR: sovemevecinerss vsteansnaveoovons . 48 00 
For alterations to be made to No. 6, Arthur-street 
East, City, for Mc. T. Bryer. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, 
architects :— r 
MRED SIDS. bchesiecossasietsacconls £873 0 0 
OE ice is cccesibecsvinescts.cosesie 782 0 0 
II IE Bi asabncostuscecconssnannssecnt . 79 090 
sddsmndkbeesetrenddascasepsantads ons 0 0 
Greenwood & Son ..........0....0.. . 69 0 0 
For sewer in Manor-street, Chelsea :— 
MIE Mhcccsctscasdcssesecssaigscccees £1,999 
Smead & Son. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. Y.—W KR. P.-G.E P—O P—C. B—W. H. L—~J. B— 
.P, &G—L K—P. LN. F.—CO-—R T.-—A & Co.—W, & T. W. 
. T.—W. T. —D. C—N. W. — W. BR. O—J. B.~J. J. B.—T. R.— 
L.—J. B.—-T. D. B.—-W.—J, C.—W. D.—J. H.—Bilica—A. P. H.— 
T.—J. & Son.—H. & Sona. —F. C. (where can stove be obtained ?}— 
L. & J. BR. (already inserted),—Quercus (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lista of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name snd address of the sender, not necessarily for 


€ 
Mr 
E 
Ez. 
T. 


Mi 


N The responsibility 
orn — of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. : 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers within the United Kingdom can be 
supplied with Tue Buiper direct from the 
Office at the rate of Nineteen Shillings per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


64> NOTICE.—Al communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications ‘should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality._RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of Bangor, 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Castings. 
A. & G.’s special Red Ridge Tiles. Drawings 
and prices upon application. Offices and Show- 
rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, 
London, E.C. Agents for sale of Whitland Abbey 
Green Slates in town and country.—[Apvr. | 











Bills of Quantities, cations, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy and 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. } 








ALLEN & COMPANY, 
ART FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 
MERCHANTS, AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, B.C, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 
Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 

GAS and WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


A Volume ofthe NEWEST DESIGNS 

forwarded on receipt of 5s. in stamps, 

and allowed on first order. Sole im- 

— of Barbezat’s French Iron 
ork, 














tal 
( YRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S 

OOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE —THIR- 
B PH BESSION. —PRACTICAL ENGINEERING CLASSES. — 
Principal, Mr. J. W. WILSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. —The Committee of 
Directors have established these Classes for the purpose of affording 
to Students ot Civil and Mechanical Engineering, thorough practical 

in of either so that may 
become at once useful to employers, and be enabled rd take advantage 





of ties offered to them during the time they are 

Seedents will will be taught Mechanical eo Estimating and 
Caleulati Pattern- Constructing Maehinery for the 
market. on Theoretical and Practical Engineering will be 


delivered from ane tt te time; Examinations wil! take place, and Cer- 
tificates ef Proficiency will be 


awarded. 
Extensive Sh and Offices have been fitted up with the best 
The Session 


Engineering rposes of the Class. 
will open on the 6th of JANUARY mest. 

can now be had on application in the OMiceot the Schoo) 
next t <cumsite, be inscribed.—By 


F. J. SHENTON, 
PR Literary Department. § 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 
No, 1, Old Broad-street, E.0. and 16 and 17." Pall-mall, 
Capital, 1,600,000. Paid up and invested, 700,002. ” 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





) ARCHITEC TS, BU ILDERS, AGENTS, 


METAL WORKERS, and OTHERS — DRAWINGS PREPARED 


from ROUGH SKETCHES, or Instructions for Buildi tera- 
dings, or Al 
tions in any style ; also Wrought Metal Work designed in Medieval and 
Italian Styles; Details, Spec ifications, &. on Moderate Terma — 
Address, ARCHITECT, 18, Sherborne-street, Blandiord-square, N.W. 





[D®41H or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY. 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ——a COMPANY. 
of all kinds. 


An Annual Payment of to 6m Insares 1004 at Death, or an 
allowance at the rate of 6! Fe cot Se Supers. 

61, CORNHILL, and 10, REGE STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 








and Others 
=< MODELS for BUILDER is. by DOUBLE ENTRY. ta to 
ich was awarded the Lager oe og uilder,” No. 1,190, and 
which has been by man > ae aoe ‘Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, euitatle for small builders.— Address, 
E. A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 





New Work by Sir M. Digby Wyatt. Now ready, in post d4to. with 
—- a ons of the Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and 
N ARCHITECTS NOTE- BOOK in 
SPAIN, principally ill ting the Domesti hitect 
Country. 
By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A 


Slade Professor of Fine Art in the U niversity of Cambrid, 
omtainng a series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in lng in | 








hassel ut, and 
yore by Critical 
Notices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of interest 
which he observed in the subjects selected for illustration. 
Subeeribers’ names for copies may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the my or ge FINE ART COMPANY (Limited), 3%, Rathbone- 
oun, conten, 








day, uniformly bound in cloth beards, 12m0, 





CITIES and TOWNS, with a Description of the Principal 


SAMUEL HUGHES, F.G.S. Civil Engineer, New and enlarged 
Edition, with numerous illustrations, price 54. (postage 4d. ). 


COAL and COAL MINING: a Rudimentary 
Treatise on. By WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A. F.RS. &c. 
Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Corn- 


4s, 61. (postage 4d.). 


London; LOCKWOOD & UO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 





Now ready, 12mo. c’oth boards, 4s. 64. (postage 4d.). | 
HE W ORKM AN’S MANUAL of EN- 


GINEERING DRAWING. 
By JOHN MAXTON, Instractor in Engineering Drawing, South 





and STRUCTURES: the Strength of Materials as depending 

on their quality, and as ascertained by Testing Apparatus; the 

Strength of Structures, as depending on their form and arrangement, | 

and on the materials of which they are com 

By JOHN ANDERSON, CE. LL.D. “FRSE. 
Superintendent of Machinery to the War Departmen’ 

“Probably no more competent writer than Professor Anderson 

could have been found to treat of these subjects, and to lay them out 


on cast and wrought iron, steel, copper, sundry alloys, and | 





experiments which furnished the facts here given were carried out | 
under the direction of Professor Anderson, at Woolwich, and many of 
the examples to i!lustrate the principles are taken from actual works | 
recently passed through his hands. book is fall of that kind of | 
information which will play an important in the immediate 
future, and is decidedly a valuable addition to the series."— Anglish 
Mechanic. 

Text-books previously published, price 3s. 6d. each :-— 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 


BLOXAM’S METALS. 


GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 
WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT. 


MENSURATION. 


\ ACHYNLLETH 
4 


draughtsman, and used to the Classic style. He must als 
accustomed to general office a. Salary from 100 aor to 
, nf y 130 guineas.— Address, stating age full particulars, to care 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fie Gant Kuesnen. O 





H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 


ham-street, Strand, w .C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 


. 
and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED hi OFFICES t 
address. Quantities and Estimates - dA. 


prepared, and every kind of 
ered on moderate and mutual terms. DISPU TED 


assistance ren 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 





ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, or 


OTHER PLANS and DRAWINGS, PREPARED and "ee ched 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING, —|“™S'®  (ccSiowai assistaxce 


in or out of Office. 
Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, am, w.c 


ME: ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, C.E. 


~—— LTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 25 , Walbrook. 
ALCULATIONS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES 
PREPARED for IRON ber pores. COLUMNS, BRIDGES, 


ASWORKS, 
LEVELLING & SURV EYING. ~ i Assistance generally. 

GENTLEMAN, with small legal con- 

nhexion, seeks an ASSISTANTSHIP, with the view of becoming 

a JUNIOR PARTNER, in a well-established firm of architects and 








| Surveyors. Good draughtsman and surveyor, and well up in dilapida- 


tions and screannenemessiineaseares A. B. Post-office, Highbury, N 


YARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 


SURVEYOR wishes to PURCHASE a SHARE of a PRACTICE 
| Apply, by letter, stating sum required, probable income, &c., to T 
care of Frank Richardson & Sadler, Solicitors, 28, Goklen-square, 
Bosent-ctevet, w. 





UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 


works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANC ¥ 


\ TATERWORKS for the SU PPLY of in his Office for a PUPIL The district in which the works are 


situated being one of considerable exteut and imaportance, affords an- 
Geological Formations as influencing Supplies of Water. By Aadress, AB. 1, Gresha en of engineering experience.— 


URVEYOR for the CITY of DURHAM. 


WANTED, by the Corporation and Urban Sanitary Authority 


of the City of Durham, a competent Person to fill the office of SUR- 


wall. New and revised edition, with numerous illustrations, price Ce eterps ated pe Op ee dpe hea faa es 


The Surveyor to provide the whole of the instruments he may 


GASWORKS (a Treatise on), and the ' require, and to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his 
PRACTICE of MANUFACTURING and DISTRIBUTING COAL office. 


GAS. By SAMUEL HUGHES, CE. Third Edition, revised by W. Applications, stating age and qualifications, with testimonials, to 
KICHARDS, C.E. with 68 Woodeuts, p: tage 8d.). be sent to the Town Clerk’s Office, No. 10, Market-place, Durham, 
my Sin thm B= retina oa. marked, ‘Application fur the Office of Surveyor,” on or before 


| FRIDAY, the 29th day of NOVEMBER inst. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL, Town Clerk. 
Durham, 6th November, 1872. 


~ UNION 


SANITARY AUTHORITY.—The Committee acting 


moma 


—— 








Kensington. aathority of the Public Health Act, 1872, in the rural portion 

Nearly 350 woodcuts and 7 plates. Union (comprising the whole of the Union except the parish « 
“ An indispensable book for teachers of engineering drawing."— | Towyn) require, until the 25th March, 1873, the SERVICES ofa 
Mechanics Magazine. Persoa of ability and competent surveying and sanitary knowledge 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. | to go through and INSPECT the District, and to furnish a detailed 
— ow EIN: SOLE ABE Report of its Sanitary condition, with such suggestions for improve- 
| ments in draimage and otherwise as may appear desirable, and to 
TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, EDITED BY | perform such other duties as may be required. Tenders, with testi- 
T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. AND C.W nena yee F.R.8. | montals, to be delivered to me before the 4th day of DECEMBER next. 

Just published, in «mall Svo. price 3a. 6d. clot j DAVID HOWELL, Clerk to the Committee. 

N_ the STRENGTH of MATERIALS | ape November 6th, 1872. 





ARR( Ww LOCAL BOARD of HEAL TH. 


WANTED pee the Board, a SURVEYOR and INSPEC TOR of 


INU ISANCES, who will also have to collect the Loc al Board rates, 
his duties to commence from January Ist, 1873. He wil red 
to perform al] the duties appertaining to the offices under the 





Health and the Local Government Acts and the several Ac t 


porated therewith, and also the by-laws in force for the time being 


in such a manner that the young mechanic or engineer can readily 

make their acquaintance; and those who wish to rise above the | in the district, and to obey all orders of the Local Board in con- 
dead-level of the average artisan must do their best to acquire | B¢Xion with such duties, He must be well acquainted wit! the 
a knowledge of the facts here presented to them. The book making and management of roads and footpaths, the taking of levels, 
commences with some chapters on the testing of materials and | the value of labour and materials, the fo. yess of plans, 
the employment of the testing machines. We then have chapters specifications, and estimates, and the mode of construction and 


erection of buildings ; also must possess some knowledge of sewage 


or 4 | irrigation. 

mer 4 Soon ae on the cmgieeny adie ot He will be required to give security for the due performance f the 
impact and vibration, a thorough knowledge of which is essential in duties of his offices, himself and two sureties jointly aud seve ally 
all who are in any way responsible for the design and construction of | '™ the sum of 2001. and must devote the whole of his time to the dis- 
iron railway bridges. The ‘practical application of the correct prin- charge of every duty connected wit the —s offices. 

ciples which the student will learn in the second part, will enable | Salary, 1207. per annum, payable quarterly i a 
him to design « bridge of maximum strength, without making some | | Applications W be ae Oy tes aot ciaplostent, acco ma ed by 
St ae ee eee, ee oe per ame als enclosed in a cover, endorsed ‘ Surveyor,” and sent to 


me on or before WEDNESDAY, the 27th NOVEMBER instan No 
personal application will be otenteg | to.-— By order of the Boar: 
WILLIAM WINKLEY, Clerk 


Harrow, November l4th, 1872. 


O ASSISTANTS. — WANTED, by an 


ARCHITECT in large practice, an ASSISTANT who i 








Cheapside. 











\ JANTED, twa an ARCHITECT in send on, 


an ASSISTANT of special experience in Church and G thie 


Work, and co take th ment of an office. —Address, 
MERRIFIELD'S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC and | stating nce quelifoations, and salary’ required, D. E. Beeching’s 
Library, Upper Baker-street. 





ready, in the same Series, pi 
JENKIN, F.R.S8. L. & E. Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





SWISS WOOD ARCHITECTURE. 


and work from them. Only those need apply who we wel 
kinds of carpenters’ and joiners’ work, aud experienced in 1 the man- 
agement of men. Wages, 27, 15s, per week.—Apply, by letter in first 
instance, with references, to W. D. Gosling’s Library, Sloane-square, 
8&.W. Open until 25th inst. 


ELECTRICIT TY and MAGNETISM. “By FLEEMING WANTED, immediately, a FOREM AN of 


can re ead plans 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS. One who - 
up in al 





Now completed, price 50a. 
LADBACH'S SWISS WOOD ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 40 engraved 
By Professor GLADBACH, of Zurich. 
Boarda, price 50s. 
Foreign Architectural Works. Post free, On 


No. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Ediburgh. 








EORGE 
FRENCH POLISHER 70 THE TRADE 
No. %, MOORE-STRERT, BRYANSTONE - SQUARE. 


Builders’ Work done on reasonable terms. 
imates given. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ART CATALOGUE, containing | Post-office, Tri 
e Stam 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Vy 


of writing rapidly to dictation.— 
and experience, to Mr. anamenin 45, Parliament-street, London. 


WIZEEOVs.) 9 


and to ist in generally ex 
vos ay 7 tly = letter only, to BUILDER, care of Adams & 


Francia, 59, Fieet-street, E.U. 


Plates, folio, with German Text. WANTED. a good SCAFFOLI YER. com- 


rune to erect scaffold for a church spire.—Appily te C. C. 





ANTED, a CIVIL EN‘ }INEER’S 
CLERK. He must be an expert arithmetician, and capable 
Apply. in own writing, stating terms 


ANTED, by a JOBBING BUILDER, 


acompetent MAN, used to estimating, taking out quantities, 
the bi 


Good r 











REQUIRED, immediately, | 
practical and —nS 








Soot and Surveyor, Stafford. 


TO STREET MASONS. 


TWO 


y Country, 
a, Boroughs | WW AND ED. fot he ate eo oy 


penses . Six months’ certain work if 
eae Mr. ELLICE-CLARK, 


ce al 
eee ee ants = good TOHN «Appi. sing Se. pita State wage and wages. —Address, y 














er are 





a ee ooo 


i 


936 


THE BUILDER. 





[Nov. 23, 1872. 











Ww ANTED, a good SMITH, used to 
Builder's Work.—Apply by letter to H. C. 64, Albany-road, 
Old Kent-read, 8.E. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 





PENTER and JOINER. Isa good hand at bench-fixing or 
irs, Wages 63d. per hour. Town or country.—Address, CA R- 
PENTER, $2, Hercules-buildings, Westminster-road, Lambeth. 





WV AN TED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address, G. 10, Alfred- 
street, Colebrook-row, Islington, N, 








TO FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, AND BUILDERS. 
\ JANTED, aSITUATION, as WORKING 

FOREMAN, in the SMITH, Bellhanging, Gasfitting, Range, 
Rath, Steam, and all kinds of Hot-water Work. First-class reference. 
Address, A B. 12, Albert Gardens, Albert-road, Kilburn. 





TO BUILDERS. 
\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address, A. B. 3, Hope Cottages, 
Clarendon-read, Hornsey, N. 





ae TO BUILDERS. 
+ > DN + 
\W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, in Town or country. Carpenter by 
trade. Aged 38. First-class references.—Address, A. F. care of Mr. 
Burton, Newsagent, Grove, Stratford, E. 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
\ TANTED, byan ASSISTANT, EMPLOY- 
MENT, who bas had some ag manger er Se Sey 
d htex , and nare plans and details from rug 5 
Good ree nea poy be given. Address, B. P. The Priory, Fratton 
Bridge, Portsea. 








TO ARCHITECTS. “ 
TANTED, by an ASSISTANT, of seven 
; years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT in London. Can pre- 
pare finished, working and detail drawings, assist at taking out quan- 
tities, &c. moderate. Gained a first-class prize in competition 
for labourers’ cottages at the Royal Agricultural Show at Man- 
chester. Excellent testimonials —Address, E. C. 3, Burton New- 
road, Lincoln, 


\ ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITUATION, permanent or otherwise.—Address, 836, Office 
of “‘ The Builder.” 


\ ANTED, by a practical Man (Carpenter 

and Joiner by trade), a SITUATION as OUT-DOO FORE- 
MAN, who has had the management of some large jobs. Good 
references. — Apply, B. E. 26, Glynn-street, Vauxhall-gardena, 
Lambeth. 














+ : + 
{7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN ina TIMBER YARD, or any place of 
trust. Good reference.—Address, A. B. 26, Albert-etreet, St. Ebbes, 
Oxford. 


JV ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
tion as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, in a good jobbing business Age 30. Good references.— 








TO 
VAN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN of a JOB, by a thoroughly practical | 
Man, steady and energetic. Good references.—Address, C. Y. 
No. 85, Lillington-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


a TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
vw ’ Al vy a 
W ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as! 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Twenty years’ experience upon 
extensive works First-class references. —Address, 867, Office of “‘ The | 
Builder.” | 


ns esos oars 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as) 

CLERK of WORKS or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN A} 
Middle age. Joiner by trade. Ne objec 
Ainger-road, Chalk | 


HER aCe 





thoroughly practical Man 
tion to the country.—Address, A. 8. No. 7, 
Farm, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
- * AT ‘QD te . 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, of between seven and | 
eight years’ experience, who has a practical knowledge of the pro- 
fession and can furnish good references. Terms moderate.— Address, 
W. 115, Cottenham-street, Upper Brook-street, Manchester. | 


| trade. Aged 39. 


Address, No. 828, Office of **‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. “ 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
' GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter by 
Has done good jobs in both large and small firms. 
Town or country, or would go abroad,—Address, H. 2, Chapel-place, 
Beigrave-square, W. 


TO BRICK MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as MANAGER or FOREMAN in a BRICK- 
FIELD, or in any occupation as superintendent of outdoor labour. 
First-class references can be given as to character and capability. 
Address, 8. T. Post-office, Hayes, near Uxbridge. 








TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 2 
WAN TED, by an experienced and practical 
Man, a SITUATION, as MANAGER or FOREMAN, ina 
decorative and building firm.—Addresas, A. B. 87, Carlton-road, 
Kentish-town, N.W. 





vT v Pl . 
\ ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical | 
Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN of 
JOINERS, or to Take Charge of a Job,—Address, A. B. 2, Edward- 
square, Caledonian-road, N. 
= TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
+ £ ° 
\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
PLUMBER, a CONSTANCY or JOB. Will not object to 
fill up time at other branches Town or country. — Address, 
PLUMBER, 17, Praed-street, Edgware-road. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


aa > 
\ JANTED, by a thoroughly competent 

Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN. Well acquainted with 
the building trade, and practically so with the decorative branches 
Can prepare estimates, assist at bookkeeping, &c.; or would Tale the 
——— =* Bulider, Piecework.—Address, W. W. Post-office, Upper 
Sorwood. 





-_ a » | 
W ANTED, by a steady, middle-aged Man, | 
a SITUATION as GATE or TIME KEEPER. Ten years’ 
character and other reference if required.— Address, A. B. 6, Church- 
court, High-street, Kensington, 8. W. | 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


WANTED, by a young Man, a thorough | 


PLUMBER, aSITUATION or JOB. Task work taken.— 
Address, PLUMBER, No. 1, Mallinson-road, Battersea-rise. | 





-_ v7 > 

W ANTED, by a young Man, of good 

address, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, or Manager 
of a Building Business. Has worked at the bench to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge, a good draughteman and estimator, and in every | 
way, both in theory and practice, well acquainted with the business. 
Aged 25. References from present employer.—Address, A. X. L. 
Post-office, Leamington. 





” TO BUILDERS. 
\ JANTED, by a YOUTH, aged 15, a) 


SITUATION in a Carpenter's Shop. He regularly attends 
the drawing school of art, and has for the last seven months been 
working a fluting machine at a large West-end cabinet-makers.—Ad- 
dress, R. M. 9, Pall-mal! East, 8. W. 


ee TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
, + 4 > > + 
\ TANTED, by a Youth, aged 20, a SITUA- 
: TION in a BUILDER'S OFFICE. Has served three years | 
apprenticeship as a Carpenter and Joiner. Salary not so mach an 
object as a comfortable situation. Where an opportunity would be | 
afforded of gaining a thorough knowledge of book-keeping and of the | 
trade generally. First-class reference.—Apply, X. Y. Z. Post-office, 
Geusing Station-road, 8t. Leonard’s-on-Sea 


aa Rar oh ‘ * » + ~ 
\ 7ANTED, as SHOP FOREMAN, OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS, a SITUATION, | 
by « thoroughly practical London builder's foreman. Joiner and 
staircase hand by trade. Age 35. Good draughtsman, and well up in 
piecework and machinery of all kinda No objection to fill up time in 
the office ur at the bench. First-class testimonials from London 
builders and architects. A personal interview esteemed a favour.— 
Address, C. K. FRANKLIN, 1, Briant-street, Caledonian-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


\ JANTED, by a respectable Man, aged 32, 








' a SITUATION, as AGENT, BUILDER'S FOREMAN 
igre - large ae pam, ¥ or Railways. First-class oon Ba 
own, country, or abroad.—Addr 7,0 - 
Seat Wek tek tee ddress, H. A. 47, Usher-road, Roman- 


r + 
; ANTED, by a respectable and well- 
mAs experienced Man, aged 36, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN or 
ANAGER, in a Timber-yard or Saw-mill. Thoroughly understands 
his duties, and has had considerable experience in the t 
and working of all kinds of wood-cutting machinery, including cabinet 
and joinery machinery; can undertake bookkeeping and accounts, 
and willing to make himself generally useful. Excellent testimo- 
nite. No \ aes to country.—Address, A 22, Alexaudra-street, 
a ew-cross, 5. : 


ry 


WANTED, by a middle-aged Man, a 


SITUATION, on an Estate, as ARCHITECT, SURVEYO 
and thoroughly ae ee References of the highest 








from Town, the gentleman will 
to sobriety, ability, &e. of the Ady es 
stone-street, W. ertiser. 








| Can do plain zinework 
office, Portland-road, Notting-hill, W. till called for, 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ J ANTED, by an experienced young Man, 
a SITUATION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND. 
Reference if required.—Address, 0. P. Post- 





VV AN TED, by an experienced London 

Foreman. a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, 
CLERK of WORKS, or take entire Charge of Job. Bricklayer by trade. 
Just completing a large job in the country. Good references , &c.— 
Address, A. N. care of Mra. Cope, Upper Pearpoint-street, Sneinton, 
Nottingham. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE by a 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEASURER, practically 
acquainted with building. Extras and omissions upon contracts 
measured up. Disputed accounts adjusted. Specifications prepared. 
Quantities priced. Terms as eed. — Address, SURVEYOR, 25, 





| Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 8.W. 





TO AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 20, having had ex- 
perience in offices of the above, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
First-class references.—Apply, W. H. F. Post-office, Folkestone. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


HE Advertiser, who has had good expe- 


rience in designing and superintending works of some size, 


| seeks an ENGAGEMENT. (Quantities.—Address, J. W. 1, Great 


Queen-street, Westminster. 


T ct ‘ ta r 

ry.0)=6o BUILDERS, STEAM JOINERY 
_ MANUFACTURERS, and SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS.—An 
energetic SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, and thoroughly-ex perienced 
Manager of Wood-cutting Machinery, will be DISENGAGED on the 
25th inst. Good draughtsman. Aged 31. References from present 
employers and leading London firma —Address, TEMPO, 105, St. 
Paul’s-road, Kennington Para, London. 


Q AW-MILLS. — EMPLOYMENT 
. WANTED in the above by a Young Man, aged 24, to WORK 
FRAME BENCH or MOULDING MACHINE (four cutter).—Address, 








| W. H. 6, Church-court, High-street, Kensington, 8. W. 





R E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by an 
| efficient BUILDER'S CLERK. Accustomed to drawings, 
estimates, prime cost and extra accounts, aud measuring up work. 
Nine years’ reference. Age 31.—Address, 833, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





To CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
’ y r - 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a re- 
4 spectable married Man. Town or country. Good bench hand. 
Could take the lead of a job or management of work on an estate. 
Wages low for a constancy.—Address, A. H. F. 17, South-street, New 
North-road, Islington, N. 


K VENING EMPLOYMENT.—An 
4 ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT is desirous of EVENING EM 
PLOYMENT, in tracing, copying, or drawi. 
Apply, by letter, to H. G. B. 2, New-street, 





from rough sketches, ~ 
ng-cross, 8. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND 
RS. 


OTHERS. 
7 VENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
_4 Drawings of every description, for buildings or alterations, 
accurately and expeditiously 1 copied, or traced. Quantities 
Yisengaged after four p.m.—Address, A. B, 1, B bel 


A. SURVEYOR, aged 29, well up in the 


; hill. 



































usual routine of his ‘easion, and an experienced quantity 
taker, desires an ENGAGEMENT for three or more days per week, — 
Address, 874, Office of “The Builder.” 


A RCHITECTURAL. — WANTED, by a 
good DRAUGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT immediately. 

Good refi Terms moderate,—Address, X. Z 135, Brunswick. 
street, Choriton-on-Medlock, Manchester, 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


A RAPID DRAUGHTSMAN requires an 


ENGAGEMENT. Temporary or otherwise. Terms moderate, 
Address, 890, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGE. 
MENT. Good draughtsman and colourist. Can prepare 
designs, details, specifications, &c. Good references. — Address, 
ARCHITECT, 15, Victoria-piace, Eastbourne. 


S CLERK of WORKS, SHOP or 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Efficient and trustworthy.—Aqd. 
dress, GARDNER, 318, Strand, W.C. 








A S CLERK of WORKS. Energetic and 
trustworthy. Carpenter and Joiner. Experienced, expe. 
ditious, and efficient in practical details.—Address, STRATHIE, 2, 
Swinton-street, Gray's-inn-road, W.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N experienced CLERK of the WORKS, 
having just completed some large works, * a S an EN. 
GAGEMENT. Good testimonials and references, — 0. A. Z. 
Deacon's Advertising Office, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





THOROUGHLY competent ARCHI- 


TECT’S ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGEMENT, either in the 
Office or as CLERK of WORKS. Is a good draughtsman, both 
artistic and constructive. Would not object to go abroad,—Address, 
ARCHITECT, 2, Catherine-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c, 


A THOROUGHLY practical and experi- 
i enced Man is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS, POREMAN, or GENERAL MANAGER. Good references. 
Address, A. B. 37, Waylen-street, Oxford-street, Reading. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


A THOROUGHLY practical PLUMBER 
is in WANT of EMPLOYMENT * pe ye ag ma 

HAND. Can do gasfitting and paperhangi ‘ages 7d. per hour.— 
Address, PLUMBER, 2, Ioones buiidings "Bing's-road, Chelsea, 8.W 


GRAINING AND WRITING. 


FIRST-CLASS GRAINER and 
WRITER is OPEN to a JOB.—Address, B. YOUNG, 186, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road, Pimlico, 





TO THE BRICK, LIME, CEMENT, AND PIPE TRADE. 
AN experienced TRAVELLER and 
COLL R, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. A good 
Be mpeg oe 


to. — Address, 835, Office of “ The Builder,” 








A§ god PLUMBER, or THREE- 
BRANCH HAND.—WANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 
rienced Man.—Address, PLUMBER, 34, Seymour-place, Bryanstone- - 
square. 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, &e. 


RESPECTABLE young Man (Painter) 


will give a douceur of 27. to any one procuring him work for 
the winter months,—Address, E. J. B. 162, Cornwall-road, Notting- 








Se. 


f= te 





b 
AIC 





at 
GEO. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, W.C. 





prepared. I 
gardens, Alpha-road, N.W. 


s Ty r a 
\LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 
J) ENGAGEMENT, by a thoroughly practical and experienced 
Man. Just compicted large silk-milis in Nottingham, and is at the 
present time superintending the large Wesleyan Chapel in Mansfield- 
road. Testimonials first-class — Address, THOMAS STAFFORD, 58, 
Caroline-street, Peas Hill-road, N ottingham. 


(\ARPENTER and JOINER.—WANTED, 


a SITUATION as above, by Advertiser. Aged 30. Bench- 
_— Bedford-place, Loughborough-road, 











TO AGENTS AND OWNERS OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 
PLASTERER, of some years’ experience, 


wishes for EMPLOYMENT to keep some 
PROPERTY in REPAIR YY ee 


on reasonable terms, for . 
Well acquainted with jobbing work.—Address, 876, Ofhes ot “ The 
Builder. 









O UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS, 


CARVERS and GILBERS, BUILDERS, &£c.—The most exten- 
sive assortment of GILT BORDERINGS and MOULDINGS iz 
London always in stock, or made to order from pattern or section 
at the shortest notice, at the most reasonable prices. — JOSEPH 
ROGERS, 10, Broad-street, , W.C. Established 35 years. 








[ue ASTRONOMER ROYAL, 
In his report to the Admiralty (Aug. 13, 1970) on 
Forty mmemes 5  a annual — says 
* This is the finest Chronometer that we have ever had on trial. 
M. F. DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 


83, COCKSPUR-ST., CHARING-CROSS. 





Manufacturer of 
ASTRONOMICAL and TURRET CLOCKS. 





